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The Prospect Hill Memorial Tower, 
Somerville, Massachusetts. 
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hand strap. Develops strength, 
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NEW ENGLAND AND OTHER MATTERS. 

: y its connection with the Revolution chiefly lies 
the fame of Prospect Hill at Somerville, Mas- 

sachusetts. It was fortified by the Americans 

, who retreated from Bunker Hill,—Gen. Israel 
{ Putnam superintending the work in person,—and 
from that time until the British were driven out 
of Boston in March, 1776, it was the strongest 
and most important fortification in the American 
lines, nearly four thousand troops being at one 
time encamped there. But the prime distinction 
of Prospect Hill is that upon its summit, Janu- 
ary 1, 1776, was raised the first “American union” 
flag, the first flag bearing thirteen stripes, emblem- 
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hill has been preserved as the center of a beautiful | | have designed—a perfect olive spoon and pickle fork.” sf 7 
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park, and upon the hill has been erected a memo- 
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rial tower, which was dedicated October 29th in 
the presence of the governor, lieutenant-governor | 
and many prominent citizens. 
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a far-reaching and beautiful view. But nothing 
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hundred dollars, let us say; but any sociologist 
would prefer to hear that ten men, who had 
previously been strangers to the banks, had | 


made a beginning by saving twenty dollars apiece. | 
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mitted on equal terms toall 
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A cake parade and a cake-walk are different 
things, and it was a parade that the ladies’ | 
cirele of ¢ 
Y recently, each participant being dressed to sym- | 
bolize some kind of cake. Bride cake, for instance, | 
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} was represented by a woman gowned in white H. G. CHASE, Sec’y, Tufts College, Mass. 
' and wearing a veil, and besides this variety 
r flannel, scripture, gold, white, election, corn, pan, 5 
| ribbon, silver, cinnamon, coffee, nut, fruit and 
| minute cake all appeared in the grand march. 
i The conspicuous advantage of such an entertain- L for this 
i ment is that no woman who attends it can easily oo TRADE-MARK 
{ be slighted or left out. Whatsoever her costume when buying 
may be, it is always open to her admirers to say 
that she represents angel cake. @aors 
hirty-two years ago a young Irishman went 
to Derby, Connecticut, and found work as a 
farm-hand. His wages since have averaged THE FOR. F 
| only twelve dollars a month, but when he returned : 
to Ireland, the other day, he carried fifty-two “ bates ice etnies ail - % 
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i) of his clothing given him by his employers, and, : There is no preparation that so 
t leading the quietest kind of life, seemed to find | SAS ; 2 ; : a Sones e purifies the air and 
} ites? estroys germ lite. 
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show that he deserved the title, if ever man did. } Send for Deseriptive Cireular of complete line of HUB Ranges and !atest advertising novelty C. eS more omit the use of CABOT’S 

may SULPHO-NAPTHOL for their 

SMITH & ANTHONY COMPANY, £4 bath than they would the towel. 
48-54 Union St., Boston, Mass. pes —_— 

Manufacturers of Hub Ranges and Heaters and Sanitas Plumb- iy 
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|" any discussion of the rights and wrongs of | 
t motor vehicles, it is desirable to remember that 

: an automobile is a neighborly creature, so to 

> speak, if it has the right kind of master. To 

| illustrate: At Allerton, Massachusetts, a woman 

of eighty broke her hip and had to be taken to a | 
Boston hospital. It looked as if that journey 

must involve the danger and pain of three 

ri different transfers; but a summer resident, a 

| Boston broker, heard of the case, offered the 

| use of his big touring car, and in this the old 

lady was tucked up and carried straight to the 

hospital. She said she had a delightful ride. 

| So, undoubtedly, had the generous owner of the 

| automobile—who, by the way, had no sooner got 

i back to his summer home than he found another 
“good turn’’ solicited. 

This was on behalf of a woman taken suddenly 
' ill with appendicitis. Her physician said it was 
! necessary that she be operated upon within two 
4 
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hours. So the broker took her and the physician 
into his ear and made a fast run to the Newton 


i Cottage Hospital, —twenty-eight miles in an hour, with it, and if it has ; 
| saved you money, we 3 
should be gratified to 


know it, and if you have 
faied to get the results 
expected we want surely 


man said, probably saved his patient’s life. 
When the big car returned to Allerton, after 
to know that fact. 
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MPH AT Alma Winters, Hattie 
INL] Clark and Nora Darrah had 

not been drawn together by 
any real likeness or liking you 
would have guessed when you 
heard the men on the road call 
them separately, Miss Winters, 
Hattie Clark and Nora; but col- 
lectively, from Boraxo to Cande- 
laria, they were ‘‘the girls at 
Overtown.’’ 

Overtown is the last, least sta- 
tion on the I. & C. R. R., where 
the road comes out of the hills 
down Argus Wash to the long, 
level valley of Salina, after loops 
and turns innumerable, to tap the 
mines of Argus Range. Candelaria 
is the summit station, twenty-two 
miles up from Overtown, topping 
the pass under the lee of a strong 
shoulder of the granite range. 

In the season rains gather and 
break and bluster on the slope and 
along the summit, but over toward 
Salina, especially as far down as 
Overtown, rain falls rarely or not 
at all. All the wells there have 
a brackish taste, and no sweet 
water enters the town except what 
comes in the tanks of the I. & C. 
engines, or the foamy yellow 
stream that, after a storm, descends 
Argus Wash and makes runnels 
in the Overtown streets. 

That the town lay chiefly in the 
wash did not particularly matter 
to the inhabitants at that time. 
The cobble - paved bottom made 
easier walking than the loose sand. 
A dozen buildings centered about 
the station; a quarter of a mile 
above these were the cabins of the 
section-hands and the schoolhouse, 
while lower down were the reduc-- 
tion works and the ill - smelling 
shanties of the Chinamen, all right 
in the track of Argus water. 

But the Indians, for the marsh 
was worked by Piutes, had built 
their wickiups on the mesa above. 

At Candelaria the town lay much 
in the same fashion, because it was 
convenient to the road, and because 
the wash here is hardly more than 
a gentle swale. From Candelaria 
it goes down by windings to Over- 
town, and the railway follows its 
sharp, shallow cafion, but always 
above the water-mark. The en- 
gineer who surveyed the line and 
the Indians who built the wickiups 
knew that what Argus water had 
done it could be counted on to do 
again; but the people who built 
the towns had to learn. 

Eleven persons made up “society” 
at Overtown. The cream of society 
was “the girls’’—Alma Winters, who taught 
the nine children of the section-gang; Hattie 
Clark, who performed the offices of station 
agent, train despatcher and operator; and Nora 
Darrah, the waitress at the Overtown Hotel. 

They were just turned twenty, all three of 
them, but it was Nora who made them all girls 
together. ‘The trim little station agent had 
grown used to doing without friends, and Alma 
Winters had never before seen her way ‘to an 
intimacy with a waitress in a public house. 
But there was no resisting Nora, who, having 
no prejudices, would have thought it small 
courtesy to suppose them in another. Within a 
week after Nora took them in hand they were 
calling one another by their first names. 

When the boys—all the unmarried men on 
the I. & C. were ‘‘the boys’’—discussed them, 
as they often did with no disrespect proffered 
or imagined, they said that Miss Winters was 
‘*smart’’? and had ‘‘nice ways,’’ that Hattie 
Clark was ‘‘a good looker, and had no nonsense 
about her,’’ and that Nora—but only MacFee, 
the red-headed, red-fisted Scotch-Irishman, who 
was boss of the section-gang, could express 
what they thought of her. He had a string of 
soft Gaelic endearments that suited Nora the 
better that nobody could say exactly whet they 
meant. 

It was wearing on toward the last of Novem- 
ber. Mines along the high ridges were shutting 
down in anticipation of snow, and the extra 
engine that was to clear the track from Over- 
town to the summit was standing ready in the 
engine-house. The man who was to run it 
was expected on the next of the triweekly 
trains. 

It was on the off night, when all the air was 
heavy with the sense of storm, and they had 
not seen the summit for two days, that all of 
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‘THE ENGINE STANDS READY AND WAITING, AND I’LL RUN IT MYSELF,” 


Overtown who could be spared had gone across 
the valley to Boraxo to an entertainment, and 
the three who could not had gathered in the 
station agent’s rooms to make pinoche. 

Hattie had a cozy room opening out of her 
office, and the big office stove afforded particular 
convenience for candy-making. 

Moreover, there was always the chance for a 
talk over the wire with the operator at Cande- 
laria, a friendly, boyish fellow. So when the 


sirup was whispering on the fire and Nora | 
was cracking nuts, it was quite the thing to} 


tease him with his inability to share the treat. 

The operator expressed his regrets handsomely, 
but he did not respond much in general conver- 
sation. It was raining “‘pitchforks,’’ he said, 
at Candelaria, with a cloud-mist shutting out 
the lights of the town and Argus water foam- 
ing in the streets. He confessed himself weather- 
bound to his room; the rain seemed to have 
dampened his spirits. 

He called once to say that he smelled some- 
thing burning, and wanted to know if the 
candy had boiled over, and again to say that 
Argus water was up and raging, and they were 
to look out for chicken-coops coming their way. 
After that he seemed to have abandoned the 
wire, and the girls fell to talking among them- 
selves. 

Suddenly the little station agent sprang off 
the table as the machine began to sound again. 

Nt—Nt—Nt. That much, the call for Over- 
town, the others understood ; but they could not 
understand why, as the key clattered on, the 
operator should turn so white and clasp her 
hands against her throat. 

Tick—a-tick—tick went the incessant key, 
and after a gasp Hattie began to interpret in a 
dull, strained voice. ‘‘Candelaria,’’ she said, 
*“cloudburst—town wiped out—not known how 








SAID NORA. 


many lives lost. Joe Ruis pulled them out of 
the water with riata—station safe.’’ 

The girls never recalled just what they 
thought or said in the moment of the shock, or | 
how long they stood wondering and exclaiming. 

Those sharp, sudden downpours known as 
cloudbursts were not infrequent on the other 
side of the summit, but never within memory 
on the Overtown slope. 

Suddenly the excited clack of the key recalled | 
them. ‘‘Nt—Nt—Nt,’’ it called. ‘‘ Look out! | 
look out! Argus water, look out!’’ That was 
it! Whatever came down Argus Wash must 
come through Overtown. 

Nora flung open the door of the station, and 
the distant roar of the storm came to them. 

**Oh, the women!’’ cried Nora. ‘* The | 
women and the little childer!’’ 

Hattie Clark was lighting lanterns with quick, 
cold fingers. Without a word Nora took one of 
them and swung off up the track, that glinted 
before her as she ran. Hattie grasped Alma’s 
hand and pulled her out into the street. 

‘*Wake the hotel,’’ she said. “I am going 
down to the works.’’ 

Alma saw her as she ran, flashing her lantern, 
and far down the street heard her shrill, wild 
ery, ‘‘Ar-rgus water! Ar-r-rgus water!’’ and 
presently heard herself repeating that cry in the 
dark halls of the hotel, beating upon doors as she 
ran, growing reassured as she saw lights moving | 
and heard voices in the rooms. 

There were not many to rouse in the town. | 
It seemed an interminable time before she saw | 
Nora’s lantern twinkling back from the section- 
house and heard MacFee’s voice and the feet 
of the men. Almost at the same moment the | 
foreman of the reduction works came up at 
the head of his chattering coolies. 

Even then it seemed as if they could hear the 











| was clear. 
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increasing crash of descending 
waters. A car of ore sacks from 
the Green Monster stood on the 
siding, and these the men under 
MacFee began to pile in the path 
of the water, to turn it as much 
as possible from the houses; but 
before this was fairly done the flood 
was upon them. It was spent and 
scattered somewhat by the broad- 
ening of the gully, so that it came 
into the town no higher than the 
sills of the windows; but it was 
very swift and strong, turbid and 
frothing, full of storm wrack, trees, 
and floating lumber from Cande 
laria, and a rubble of small stones 
that crunched and ground against 
the walls of the frail pine houses. 

The girls were back in the sta- 
tion, Hattie at her instrument. 
When she heard the roar of the 
water where it came out of the 
hills, she tapped off the news to 
Candelaria and climbed up on the 
table with the others. The fami- 
lies of the section-hands had gone 
to the high ground above the wash. 

The track and the station were 
built on the bank of the wash, 
out of reach of all ordinary disas- 
ter, and consequently got no more 
than a foot of water and a dredg 
ing of mud; but for one dreadful 
moment, when the water began to 
pour under the doors, the girls 
did not know how it might go 
with them. The subsidence of 
the water began almost immedi- 
ately after it reached its flood, and 
they soon heard shouts. Nora 
waded out to swing her lantern 
and answer MacFee’s hail. As 
soon as it was perceived that the 
flood had abated, the people of 
Overtown began to wade about to 
look after their chickens and bits 
of floating property, and the opera- 
tor began to talk to Candelaria. 

That town, it seemed, was a 
wreck. It had been warned by 
the rising of the water in the 
streets before the final downpour. 
A few of the townspeople, about 
forty all told, were at the station 
house, which stood above the flood ; 
but most of them were huddled on 
the opposite bank with no shelter, 
and, at present, no possibility of 
a fire. Rain was falling heavily, 
and a deep, swift torrent ran 
between the two groups. 

Later word said that the line 
was down between them and Ben- 
ton, the next station below, and, 
still later, that the rain had changed 
to sleet and bitter cold. Women 
and children, hurried out of their 
houses with scant clothing, were suffering 
greatly. At that word Nora’s hour arrived. 

She took down the station agent’s bunch of 
keys from the wall. ‘‘ Which is the key of the 





| engine-house?”’ she said. “I’m going after 


them at Candelaria.’’ 

**O Nora!’’ cried the girls, dumfounded ; 
but Nora was gone. 

Everybody in Overtown knew a little about 
an engine, Nora more than most. Often when 
the trains came in she would ride out with the 


|engineer on the four-mile branch road to the 


Green Monster, and run the engine most of 
the way herself. Now, as she threw open the 
door of the shed that sheltered No. 303, and 


| saw it searcely wet and all in running order, 


she felt strong for the work she meant to do. 

Water still stood in the streets, but the track 
A wind had blown the cloud wrack 
out across the valley, so that rain had begun to 
fall as Nora ran up the road-bed to the section- 
house, and hammered at MacFee’s door. Mrs. 
MacFee sat on the bed, with all five of the 
children, whimpering, while MacFee waded 
about in the mud to light a fire. 

‘*MacFee,’’ cried Nora, ‘‘there’s a washout 
at Candelaria, and never a roof left to cover the 
heads of the women and childer, and the sleet 
a-fallin’! Will you take the engine with me to 
bring them back again : 

**O dear! O dear!’’ whined his wife. ‘‘ Never 
you go, Mac. ’Tis like the track’s out on this 
side, too, and none to run the engine that 
knows how.’’ 

“The engine stands ready and waiting, and 
I’ll run it myself,’’ said Nora. ‘‘Never say 
you’re Irish, MacFee, if you come not with me 
this night!’’ and Nora swung off to the cabins 


| of the other men. 


She found three who would go, and by the 
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time they had floundered back to the track 
MacFee lumbered silently up behind them. 

The little station agent met them at the door 
of the engine-house, holding the knob fast in 
her hands. ‘‘But, Nora,’’ she cried, ‘how can 
I let you take the engine without orders? It’s 
in my care.’’ 

She looked drawn and old with doubt, and 
ghastly in the glare of her green lantern. Every 
man of them understood to the full the weight 
of the responsibility upon her. 

MacFee spoke: “Is that the key of the 
engine-house, mum?’’? Nora nodded. ‘Give 
it to me, thin.’’ It disappeared in his broad 
hip pocket. ‘‘Now whatever will be falls on 
me.’’ He put his great hand over her two 
small ones and turned the knob. Hattie gave 
up with a sigh of relief. She had done her 
work, now Nora would do hers. 

Nora took the engine and MacFee fired for 
her. With the help of the men they ran out 
and coupled on to an empty box car that stood 
on the siding. Slowly, with short tentative 
puffs, 303 felt her way out of the slush to the 
clean, long, shining track, and the operator 
tapped out the news to Candelaria. It is a stiff 
up grade all the way from Overtown, rain was 
falling, and about a third of the way up, round- 
ing a bluff, the wind caught them, and 303 put 
her nose into the murk of a mountain storm. 

The glare of the headlight cut only a little 
way into the night, and showed the two rails 
shining like silver bands. Up here the rain had 
been falling for twelve hours; runnels of water 
from the steep hillside had cut under the track 
and over it. Slowly as the engine climbed into 
its patch of light, they had yet to watch every 
foot of it. 

Up and up they worked the old 303, through 
the cut, across the Tilby trestle, and round 
the front of Minon’s Butte. At every 
trestle MacFee and his men got out and ex- 
plored the foundations of it, calling up to 
Nora, who was fumbling on in the dark. 

Crossing the mouth of a little caiion trib- 
utary to the Argus, the rails were out of 
sight under a racing stream of yellow water, 
but the men felt for them with their hands, 
and the engine pressed on after. Once and 
again they stood out in the gale to prop the 
sagging ties, doing things that night that 
put their ordinary section work to shame. 

All this time the wind shook them as a 
terrier shakes a rat, and Nora stood at 
her post, smudged out of her native fairness, 
her cheeks blistering to the furnace heat or 
stung by the driving sleet ; and as the stress 
of the work grew, so the light in Nora’s 
eyes and the glow in her blood and the 
strength of her young body rose up to meet 
it, and the cheer of her strong heart bubbled 
up in laughter as she tossed the hair out of 
her face and called to the men across the 
storm. So they won up from Overtown, 
and at about three o’clock of the dreariest 
morning saw the light of Candelaria station, 
and the lights were set, ‘‘All right, come 
ahead.’’ 

It turned out that, thanks to Nora and 
Joe Ruis, there were but three lives lost in 
the Candelaria washout—one a sick child 
who died of exposure, and two men who 
were asleep in their cabin when the flood 
broke. 

When the engine drew up at the station, 

Joe Ruis threw his useful riata across 
the still plunging water, and with the help 
of the men all the drenched and shivering 
townspeople were drawn safely across. 

There was another person who did a fine 
thing that night, not set down in anybody’s 
good books. He was an engineer, at Can- 
delaria on leave, and some inconsiderate 
person urged him forward to take the engine. 

But when he saw Nora and realized the 
thing she had done, he went back to his 
place with no word said, and Nora took 303, 
with its unhappy freight, back in triumph 
to where Hattie and Alma had hot blankets 
and breakfast waiting. And that seemed 
to be the end of the adventure. The mud was 
cleared up and the dead buried; 303 was safe 
in the engine-house again, and Hattie Clark 
carried the key. 

The track was repaired on the other side of 
the summit, and the triweekly train came in 
fifteen hours late. There was a little buzz 
of excitement when it was learned that the 
superintendent of the line was a passenger. It 
was rumored that his business had to do with 
the unwarranted trip of 303. 

For no reason that anybody would have been 
willing to give, the superintendent found, when 
he came in to his morning meal, that every 
boarder in the hotel had elected to have breakfast 
at that hour. And Nora waited on them all. 

The hotel was under the management of the 
road, and nobody complained that the superin- 
tendent required an unusual amount of attend- 
ance. He was a long time about his breakfast, 
but so, for a wonder, was everybody else; and 
when he finally pushed back his plate and 
called Nora to him, every man of them left off 
breakfasting for the business of eavesdropping. 

‘*Miss Darrah,’’ began the superintendent, 
**how long have you been in this place ?’’ 

‘*Five months, sir,’? said Nora, pink and 
white, and fumbling the plates. 


“‘It seems,’’? he said, after a pee od 
ap 


pause, ‘‘that on the night of the twenty-first 
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| and the captain decided that rather than pay 











THE YOUTH’S 


COMPANION. 








of this month you got possession of the key of 
the engine -house, and, against the agent’s 
expressed orders, took engine No. 303 to Cande- 
laria and back that same night. Is this true?’’ 

“Yes, sir.’? 

“In consideration of which direct violation of 
the company’s regulations, Miss Darrah,’”’ he 
said, ‘‘I find it my duty to notify you of your 
discharge from the company’s employ, to take 
effect immediately. ’’ 

There was a sudden, angry rustle in the room, 
the beginning of a demonstration of disapproval, 
instantly checked as every man remembered 
that he was listening to what was probably not 











intended for him to hear. Poor Nora was pale 
and still, looking neither up nor down. 

‘* And in further consideration of your unprec- 
edented act of forethought and heroism, the 
company wishes to make due acknowledgment 
by offering you the position of manager of our 
new lunch-counter to be opened near the car- 
shops at Carson, on the first of December.’’ 

This time, eavesdropping or not, the room 
broke into a storm of clapping and laughter, 
and the superintendent blew his nose. He stood 
up, with his hand on the girl’s shoulder. 
‘*You’re the right sort, Nora,’’ he said. ‘‘ You 
make me wish more of the fellows were girls.’’ 








IVE days out from 
F Hongkong, with a 

cargo of tea, the 
good ship Sea Horse of 
Baltimore scraped an 
uncharted reef, tearing 
away a big patch of cop- 
per sheathing and punch- 
ing an ugly hole in her 
bow. 

There was nothing to 
do but to put back to Manila for repairs. 
American sailors were not fond of Manila 
under the Spaniards, —this was in the year 1855, 
—but as the sequel will show, the accident to 
the Sea Horse was a very lucky thing for 
another American, who lay at that very moment 
under sentence of death. 

As the Baltimore clipper dropped anchor, | 


























ORAWN BY CHASE EMERSON. 


DOWN IT, ONE AFTER ANOTHER, SLID THE 


THREE AMERICANS. 


her men caught sight of a rakish little topsail 
schooner lying close under the guns of a Spanish 
gunboat. 

She flew no ensign, and from her position 
was evidently a prisoner. But her rig unmis- 
takably proclaimed her nationality, and even 
in the hurry of getting away the captain’s boat 
he took occasion to remark upon it. 

“* American, for a farm,’’ he said to his first | 
officer. ‘‘ Wonder what cock-and-bull story they 
patched up to justify her seizure? Not but | 
that we’ll have plenty of time to find out,’’ he | 
added, gloomily. ‘‘Slow as these Manila work- | 
men are, itll take weeks to make us sea- | 
worthy.’’ 

That was indeed the verdict passed upon her 
injuries. But, once the Sea Horse was safely 
docked, it became a question what to do with 
her crew during the weeks of detention. 

‘*Jack ashore’ in the East is always more 
or less irresponsible, and the chances were that 
the dozen energetic Americans would promptly 
take charge of Manila. By the time the ship 
was ready for sea, most of them would be in 
jail. Then it would take money to get them 
out,—if indeed their release could be effected,— 





that money to the Spaniards, his own men 
should earn it. 
He consulted the authorities. They, too, were | 








enthusiasm a plan he 
suggested. Then he 
spoke to his crew. 

‘*Boys,’’ he said, ‘‘to 
keep you out of mischief, 
and make sure that I’ll 
have you when I want 
you, I’m going to put 
you on board of that 
Spanish gunboat. For 
every day you stay there 
I’ll pay you double wages when we get to New 
York.’’ 

Naturally the sailors balked at this, at first ; 
but they knew their own weaknesses, and the 
money argument was weighty, and finally they 
agreed. Captain Randall and his mates saw 
them on board the gunboat, and went happily 
off to the hotel where they had taken up their 
own quarters. 

This satisfactory state of things lasted just 
about eighteen hours. Bright and early the next 
morning the commander of the Spanish gunboat, 
gorgeous in gold lace but almost bursting with 
fury, appeared at the hotel. The American 
sailors had mutinied, he said, and captured the 
gunboat. 

At first glance it did look like it. The men 
of the Sea Horse, armed with pistols and cut- 
lasses wrested from their unfortunate hosts, 
were forward. They had run in the forward 
guns and trained them aft, where the Spaniards 
huddled in fear of death. Yet the Americans 

did not look very ferocious. In fact, 
they grinned and winked as their own 
officers came over the side. 
“Drop yourarms!’’ roared Captain Ran- 
dall. ‘What does this mean, anyway ?’’ 
Thereupon the Americans calmly ex- 
plained that they were hungry! First 
they had waited to be fed, they said; 
then they had asked for food; but the 
Spaniards could not or would not 
understand. So finally they had 
done this to make it clear to them 
that they ‘‘wanted somethin’.’’ 

Of course the authorities pro- 
nounced the explanation ridicu- 
lous. It would not account for, 
much less justify, such high- 
handed proceedings. Doubtless 
the Americans had meant to seize 
the gunboat and turn pirates, and 
they should be punished accord- 
ingly. 

Here was a serious situation. 
It might lead to the confiscation 
of the Sea Horse and the impris- 
onment of all connected with her. 
But Captain Randall was a diplo- 
matist, and his explanations were 
finally accepted, on the under- 
standing that his crew should be 
imprisoned on land until the Sea 
Horse was ready to sail. 

So to the prison on the bank 
of the Pasig River the sailors 
went. And here reappears the 
little schooner that they had 
noticed near the gunboat, for her captain, an 
American named McKie, was already a prisoner. 

He was a trader, and made the rounds of the 
outlying islands, buying spices, hemp and 
other tropical products. His schooner, the 
Dolphin, was coveted by a local official. This 
man made up the story that McKie had sold 
firearms and ammunition to the natives, an 
offense equivalent to piracy and punishable by 
death. Convicted by false testimony, McKie’s 
fate had seemed certain—until his fellow coun- 
trymen appeared. 

‘*Well, I guess you ain’t due to die yet a while, 
leastways not here in Manila,”’ said the Yankee 
first mate of the Sea Horse, when, visiting 
his own sailors in the prison, he had heard 
McKie’s story. ‘‘I’ll have a talk with the old 
man about this. If fifteen Americans can’t get 
ahead of all the Spaniards in the Philippines, 
we’ll—we’ll give ’em the Dolphin and the Sea 
Horse to boot.’’ 


That was no idle saying. If the men of the | 


Sea Horse took the law in their own hands, 


to rescue McKie, death would probably be the | 


fate of all in case of failure. Yet eagerly they 
waited, and joyously they hailed the day when 
the clipper, cargo restored and sails bent, dropped 
down the harbor, ready for sea. 

With the exception of two men, the crew 
were taken on board. These two, the captain 


prehensive of the lively tars, and hailed with | told the officials, were dangerous characters, | 











ringleaders in the mutiny. They would be sent 
for at eight o’clock the next morning, and the 
ship would sail at ten o’clock. The truth was 
that these men had been left behind because 
they were the coolest and bravest, and the 
captain really meant to sail at daylight, when 
the land-breeze began to blow. 

At the prison everything had been prepared. 
Little by little they had sawed the bars of 
McKie’s window, which overhung the river. 
A rope had been smuggled in. Bribery of the 
jailers had made the men of the Sea Horse 
free of McKie’s cell. The Spaniards thought it 
natural enough that the two sailors should wish 
to spend ‘‘this last night’? with their fellow 
countryman, and left the three to themselves. 

Meantime on the Sea Horse the anchor was 
‘*hove short,’’ the sails loosed ready to be 
sheeted out, and the halyards cleared. At 
midnight, taking the six best oarsmen in the 
captain’s gig, the second mate started for the 
prison. 

Noiselessly the boat stole up the river. There 
were three sentry-houses between the harbor 
mouth and the prison, and it was important to 
avoid discovery. Fortune favored. No alarm 
was given. The boat reached its destination 
and rounded to under McKie’s window, and the 
second mate whistled a bar of ‘‘ Yankee Doodle. ’’ 

Instantly there came response. The bars 
were wrenched apart, a rope was dropped, and 
down it, one after another, slid the three 
Americans. 

Then the boat fairly flew down the river. At 
any moment the escape might be discovered, 
and in speed was safety. At the first sentry- 
house the soldier was asleep, and when the 
second sentry hailed the boat and then fired, 
his shot flew harmlessly overhead. 

The next man was on the lookout, and his 
order to stop was given as soon as he saw the 
boat. Steering over to the opposite bank, 
the men bent to their oars with redoubled vigor. 
The ball from the soldier’s musket splintered 
the bow oar, but to replace it took only a 
moment. Then the gig shot from the river into 
the harbor. Against the gray morning sky a 
long streak of yellow light shone in the east, 
and the first breath of the land-breeze was 
rippling the quiet bay. 

The gunboat lay between the boat and the 
Sea Horse, and as the boat passed a few 
musket-shots rang out. Smoke was rising from 
her funnel. Evidently the firing up the river had 
warned the Spaniards that something was wrong, 
and they were getting up steam to make chase. 

Little the rescuers cared for that, for now 
they had reached their ship. The boat’s crew 
tumbled aboard, the gig was hoisted, and the 
order was given to get the anchor and make 
sail. But the men on the forecastle seemed to 
hesitate. Cap in hand, a stalwart sailor stepped 
forward. 
~ *Cap’n,’’ he said, ‘‘just you give us a couple 
o’ kegs o’ powder, and the boat, and we’ll 
blow that schooner up. It’s too bad for them 
Spanish rascals to get her!’’ 

He meant it, too, and the officers gloried in 
his spirit, although they had to question his 
discretion. To row to the Dolphin and destroy 
her would mean a dangerous waste of time, 
the captain argued, saying nothing of the risk 
the party would run; better compromise on 
firing a national salute. 

Ships in the Eastern trade carried guns at 
that time as a protection against pirates, and 
never did guns ring out more merrily than did 
those of the Sea Horse sound while her anchor 
came up. At the twenty-first shot the sails 
were sheeted home, the ship swung rapidly 
round before the freshening breeze, the Stars 
and Stripes floated out from her peak—and the 
race had begun. 

Not much of a race, however, although the 
gunboat was now under full steam. As well 
might an owl try to capture a swallow! Once 
outside the mouth of the harbor, the Sea Horse 
caught the northeast monsoon. Squaring her 
off before it, Captain Randall piled on the canvas 
until she was covered from deck to truck. No 
steamer that floated in those days could come 
up with her now. 

Gradually the Spanish gunboat dropped 
farther and farther astern. At sunset all that 
could be seen of her was the black smoke from 
her fires, hanging low on the horizon. The next 
morning not even that was visible. The men 
of the Sea Horse had saved their ‘‘pirate.’’ 
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MR. TUTTLE’S SUM. 


BY F. E. C. ROBBINS. 


tic,’’ said Mr. Tuttle, suddenly, in a tone 
that gained instant attention throughout 

the schoolroom. 
This was rather in the nature of an interrup- 
tion, for a recitation in what the teacher had 
announced as ‘‘Elementary Physiecs’’ was in 


| " | ’D like to give out a little sum in arithme- 





progress at the time: but of course the wish of 
| the committeeman was law. 

“*T expect it’s quite a come-down from college 
studies to arithmetic, but maybe you condescend 
ito do a little plain figuring once in a while,” 
| Mr. Tuttle continued, with an evident inten- 
|tion of sarcasm that brought a flush to the 
| teacher’s face and a titter of amusement from 
| the visitors. 

It was well understood that Mr. Tuttle did 








not approve the introduction of advanced studies 
into the village school. He had accumulated 
property in the tanning business with just a 
common - school education, and was opposed 
to wasting money on ‘‘fancy learning’’ that 
was no help toward getting a living. He had 
often said as much in town meeting when the 
question of school appropriations came up. 
This was Mr. Tuttle’s first official visit. 

“Class will take pencil and paper and attend 
to the problem,’’ commanded the teacher. 

‘*This sum is easy,’’ said Mr. Tuttle, ‘‘and 
it’s practical. You all know my business estab- 
lishment,’’ he continued. Yes, they all knew 
the large, old-fashioned tannery which stood 
on the side of a hill just outside the village. 

‘*Well, I’m going to take the water out of my 
big vat. And here’s the sum: The vat is forty- 
five feet long by twenty wide, and the water is 
five feet deep. Well, suppose your pail will 
hold three gallons and a half, and it takes a 
man, on an average, twenty seconds to fill and 
empty it, and allowing eleven hours for a day’s 
work, and a dollar and a half for a day’s pay, 
how much would it cost to get that water 
out?’’ Mr. Tuttle leaned back with a look of 
complacency that was by no means reflected in 
the countenances of the class. ‘‘Just hand me 
your figures when you are done,’’ he added. 

The results as handed in brought some severe 
comments from the author of the problem. 
‘*Here’s one of you,’’ he exclaimed, ‘‘has gone 
to work and multiplied feet and gallons and 
seconds and hours all together, and divided by 
a dollar and a half!’’ 

At this the face of poor Susie Blake, who 
was not very strong in mathematics, took on a 
deep crimson hue. : 

“* And here’s one has handed in ‘about three 
dollars’ for an answer, without any figures 
to show how he did it. I should like first rate 
to have that scholar take the job. 

‘There ain’t any of you come within a row of 
apple-trees of the right answer!’’ he declared at 
length. ‘‘And as I understand, this is the 
most advanced class in school. What these 
boys and girls need is something practical— 
something to help them earn their salt when 
they get out into the world. That’s all, Mr. 
Schoolmaster,’’ and the exercises went on, 
somewhat lamely, to the end of the session. 

After school was over one of the boys walked 
boldly up to Mr. Tuttle and said, ‘‘My name 
is John Armstrong, sir, and I am the one who 
put down the three-dollar 
answer. You said that you 








Mr. Tuttle did not visit the school again, 
confining his duties as committeeman thereafter 
to seeing that the appropriations were not 
exceeded. And whenever he seemed disposed 


to raise his voice in opposition to ‘‘new-fangled 
ideas,’’ the flow of eloquence could easily be 
checked by some quiet reference to ‘‘ Mr. 
Tuttle’s sum.” 
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N England the sovereign enjoys a number 
of special privileges or prerogatives, which 
make up a very miscellaneous list. For 
example, the king alone has the right to 
mine for gold, to shoot herons, to dispose of 
whales cast on shore by the sea, to coin 
money, or to publish editions of the author- 
ized translation of 
the Scriptures. 
Most of these 
royal prerogatives 
were, of course, 
intended to add 
to the dignity, 
power, wealth or 
convenience of 
the crown; and 
those that thesov- 
ereign could not 
exercise in his 
own person were 
farmed out, as it | 
were, either for money or as a royal favor, to | 
persons directly responsible to the crown. 
But in reserving the right of printing the | 
Bible there was undoubtedly a feeling of espe- | 
cial reverence for the great Book. It was held 
to be important that the Bible should be fittingly 
published, and not allowed to become mere mer- 
chandise, sold for the profit of any speculator. 
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A CHAINED BIBLE. 


** By Privilege.’’ 


HUS, although there could not, of course, be 
any question of conferring honor on the 








Bible in the matter, its production was invested | 


or translations may be printed and published 
by any one, so far as the crown is concerned ; 
and as a matter of fact, no practical objection 
is ever made even to an unauthorized edition of 
the Authorized Version, so long as accuracy 
is maintained. 

When the Revised Version was made in 1870-84 
the copyright, or the right to print and publish 
it, was purchased from the revisers by the 
universities of Oxford and Cambridge. 

The Bible is among the best-printed books 
in the world, and among the cheapest. The 
entire Scriptures can be bought for fifteen cents, 
printed on good paper, from good type. In 
other editions the lover of handsome volumes 
may luxuriate in costly paper, artistic type, 
broad margins and sumptuous bindings, while 
between these extremes there are innumerable 
gradations. Oxford University alone publishes 
over ninety separate and distinct editions, and 
the American Bible Society publishes about as 
many more. The Bibles printed in England 
find a market wherever English is spoken, and 
are sold in very large quantities in the United 
States. 

Although London, Cambridge and Oxford, 
as well as American houses, all produce Bibles, 
probably the largest number come from Oxford. 
In this sketch, therefore, the descriptions 
mainly refer to the University Press at Oxford. 

Bibles have been printed at Oxford for the 
last three hundred years and more, although 
the royal charter under which the university 
at present holds the privilege was granted by 
Charles II. A university press ‘‘for the printing 
of learned books’’ was established in 1669, but 

it had no satisfactory home of its 
own until the profits derived from the 





would like to give me the job, 
and I’m ready to take it.’’ 

‘*When will you begin ?’’ 
asked Mr. Tuttle, grimly. 

“Tn half an hour.’’ 

“All right. Only you 
understand that the job must 
be finished within a week, 
or there’ll be no pay. Imay 
not be at the tannery for an 
hour or two, but my man 
Dennis will set you at work. 
Tell him I sent you. 

**T guess,’’ he added with 
a chuckle, as John disap- 
peared, ‘‘that by the time 
the boy has worked out that 
sum by main strength he’ll 
want to put down a different 
answer.’’ 

Two hours later Mr. Tuttle 
appeared at the tannery. 


sale of Clarendon’s ‘‘History of the 
Rebellion’? enabled it to erect the 
Clarendon Press Building in 1713. 
That was gradually found too small, 
and finally, in 1830, the whole print- 
ing business of the university was 
transferred to the present University 





Press Building. 
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“That Armstrong boy been 





here ?’’ he inquired of Dennis. 

“Yes, sor, he’s come and 
gone.’’ 

**Got sick of his job quick, 
eh? How long did he bail ?’’ 

‘“‘He didn’t bail, sor. 
Him and another boy came 
with a long piece of hose, 
and they filled it with water ; 
and one end they put down 
into the vat, and the other 
end they run out of the 











windy and down the banking. 
And a fine bit of a strame 
began to run out of that end, 
and, faith, it’s running yet! 
The boy says he’ll be round 
to take a look at it in the 
morning. It will surprise 
ye, sor, to see how fast that 








Printed by JOHN BASKETT, Printer to the Kings moft Excellent Majefty, for 
Great Barrain and to the Untverstrry. MDCC XVI. 





The university carries on the print- 
ing business with a thoroughness that 
speaks well for its enterprise, and, 
moreover, with a shrewdness that 
results in an annual cash profit. 
Everything that is required to pro- 
duce a book, short of actually making 
the printing-presses, is done by the 
university. 


At the University Press. 


Te supreme control of the Press 
is in the hands of the University 
Press Board, comprising many of the 
illustrious and learned names of the 
university, but the actual manage- 
ment of the printing-works is en- 
trusted to an experienced, practical 
printer. The last at one time rejoiced 
in the appellation of Architypo- 
graphus Universitatis Oxoniensis ; 
but the modern—and more easily 
spelled — title is Controller of the 
University Press. 

The University Press stands in the 
northwest part of Oxford, somewhat 
apart from the other university build- 
ings. Its handsome facade, adorned 
with tall Corinthian columns, might 
pass for the front of a college any 
day. 

The academic resemblance is in- 
creased when one passes through the 








water is lakin’ away.’’ 

Then Mr. Tuttle went 
round to the back of the building and silently 
contemplated John’s simple apparatus. 

*‘He was looking at it when I went. away 
last night, and he was still looking when I 
came this morning,’’ Dennis confided to John 
the next day. ‘‘I’m thinking it werried him 
—the thoughts of ye abed and aslape, and the 
job doin’ itself, and him paying for it:’’ 

John went frequently to the tannery, but he 
did not meet the proprietor until his last visit. 
‘*Well, Mr. Tuttle,” he said, “the water is all 
drawn off. Have I earned my three dollars ?’’ 

“No, you haven’t earned it, but I suppose 
I’ll pay it,’? answered the tanner. ‘‘I didn’t 
expect you to do the job that way.’’ 

“‘Why, you said that you wanted us to be 
practical!’’ said John. ‘‘I think it was more 
practical to draw off that water by a siphon than 
it would have been to dip it out by the pailful.”’ 


THE TITLE-PAGE OF AN OLD BIBLE, 
SHOWING THE ORIGINAL CLARENDON PRESS 


with as much dignity as possible. Exclusive 
rights to print and publish the Holy Scriptures 
were granted to certain parties. The words cum 
privilegio, often seen on title-pages of English 
Bibles, refer to these grants. The Bibles are 
printed ‘‘by privilege’’ from the crown. 

Rights of this kind were granted in the first 
place to the ‘‘king’s printer’’; and a London 
firm enjoying that distinctive title produces 
Bibles to this day. In addition, however, the 
universities of Oxford and Cambridge, as the 
chief seats of the learning of the kingdom, 
received royal charters, enabling them to share 
the privilege; and the ‘‘Oxford Bibles’’ and 
‘*Cambridge Bibles’’ are among the most beau- 
tifully printed books in the world. 

Only what is called the Authorized Version, 
that is, the translation published in 1611, is 








included in this prerogative ; and other versions 


gate, for then is found a spacious 
quadrangle, the center of which is 
occupied by an expanse of close- 
shaven green Oxford turf, surrounding a large, 
circular fountain-basin, and shaded by umbra- 
geous trees. 

The walls all round are covered with creepers, 
while at their base are flower-beds gay with 
blossoms. 

But the academic stillness is wanting, for on 


one side of the quadrangle is seen and heard | 


the great beam-engine that supplies the motive 
power for the whirring and clattering printing- 
presses; and instead of the casual undergradu- 
ate, a bare-armed and white-aproned workman 
is seen hastening from department to depart- 
ment of the works. 

The buildings on one side of the quadrangle 
were originally set apart for the printing of 
classical books and works of secular learning, 
and were known as ‘‘the learned wing.’’ The 
opposite side of the quadrangle, devoted to the 














production of Bibles, was known as ‘‘the Bible 
wing.’’ The distinction is historical only. 

In the days of hand-presses it was simple 
enough to make the difference a real one, but 
when steam-power was introduced, economy 
and common sense forbade the erection of both 
a ‘‘ Bible-engine’’ and a ‘‘ learned-engine ’’ 
when one would do. Thus todlay all the 
printing-presses, ‘‘ Bible’? and ‘‘learned’’ alike, 
are collected in one wing,—the Bible wing, —and 
the same machine may one day be printing a 
sheet of Doctor Murray’s great Oxford English 
Dictionary, and the next a sheet of the Oxford 
Reference Bible. 

Within, the University Press ceases to be like 
a college, and appears simply like a great print- 
ing establishment. There is perhaps a greater 
spaciousness in some of the departments than 
is usual in printing-works, a greater cleanness 
of its corridors and rooms, and a more elaborate 
fencing of the machinery. 

But there are the great halls with whirring 
presses; long chambers with rows of composi- 
tors’ stands ; binders’ rooms with piles of printed 
sheets; drying-rooms, electrotyping rooms with 
their mysterious tanks ; huge storerooms—every - 
thing, in fact, just as if the Bible were like any 
other book. ; 


The Famous ‘‘India Paper.’’ 


N fact, the university is engaged in a great 

variety of trades. It makes paper, manufac- 
tures printing-ink, founds types, makes the 
plates, takes photographs for illustrations, and 
binds books. In nearly every one of these 
processes as applied to the Bible, there is some- 
thing more or less out of the ordinary. 

The paper used in this press is manufactured 
about two miles from Oxford, at the picturesque 
village of Woolvercot, where the university 
possesses two paper-mills. A variety of papers 
is manufactured here, the favorite material 
being old sail-cloth. But the great boast of 
Woolvercot is its Oxford India paper, which 
claims to be the thinnest paper made that can 
be printed on both sides without letting the 
type shine through. 

The process of manufacturing this paper is a 
secret, said to be known to three individuals 
only; and it remains a secret because the very 
workmen who make it are each acquainted with 
but a single step in the process, and perhaps 
have only a mechanical knowledge of that. 

It is called ‘‘India paper’’ because its inven- 
tion or discovery was due to an attempt to 
imitate a very thin paper once brought home 
from India. More than thirty years were spent 
in experiments and efforts before success was 
achieved, but since 1875 the Oxford Press has 
had this delicate fabric at its command. 

It is this fine paper that is used for the well- 
known thin and light editions of the Bible, that 
are so easy to carry and so easy to read. Asa 
matter of fact, the use of India paper effects 
a saving of about three-fourths on the bulk of 
any volume. The Oxford reference edition 
of the Revised Version, printed on this paper, 
with generous margins and clear type, weighs 
only four and one-quarter pounds, and its two 
thousand six hundred and ninety pages are 
easily comprised in a single volume. Printed 
on a good ordinary paper, the same number of 
pages would require to be bound in four or 
even five volumes. 

The smallest Bible ever printed is called the 
‘*Brilliant’’ Bible, from being printed in the 
small type known to printers as ‘‘brilliant’’ 
type ; it measures three and three-quarter inches 
in length, two and one-half inches in breadth 
and three-quarters in thickness, and weighs 
less than three ounces. 

Of course a great many attempts have been 
made by other printers to find out the secret of 
the Oxford India paper, and probably one day 
some one will be successful. But at present 
this paper remains unrivaled. 

A good many printers cast for themselves 
the types that they use, so that the Univer- 
sity Press in doing so is not peculiar. But 
there is a difference between the Bible types 
and the other types. All other printers and 
type-founders produce type in similar sizes and 
heights, so that if any printer runs short of 
letters he can send to the nearest type-founder 
and be sure of getting type that will fit in with 
his own. 

But the types used at the University Press 
will not thus ‘‘range’’ with ordinary types. 
Their ‘‘height to paper,’’ as it is called, is 
different from the height of any other types 
used in the country, so that the printers of the 
Bible have to rely upon themselves exclusively 
for their supply. If they should run short— 
which, however, never happens — they would 
have to wait until a fresh supply was made. 


From Old Tea-Chests. 


I apy reason of this peculiarity is characteristic 
of the conservative tendencies of an English 
university. Oxford obtained some of its first 
fonts of type from Holland and Germany. 
When it required more it made them to match 
these foreign patterns; and this practice was 
continued until at last it has become exceed- 
ingly inconvenient to make any change. 

Most of the lead used for casting the types at 
Oxford is obtained from the lining of old tea- 
chests from China and India, partly because 
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that lead is free from solder, and partly because 
it can be obtained at hand, and so does not cost 
much for carriage. 

Perhaps the most intesesting department in 
the entire Press is the composing-room, where 
the types are ‘‘set up.’’ The Authorized 
Version of the Bible contains seven hundred 
and seventy-three thousand seven hundred and 
forty-six words, with three million five hundred 
and sixty-six thousand four hundred and eighty- 
two letters, each of which has to be separately 
picked out and set in the composing-stick. If 
the compositor holds his stick at about an aver- 
age of one foot from the stand where the types 
are waiting to be picked up, his hand, passing 
to and fro, travels two feet for every letter set 
up, or a distance, with no allowance whatever 
for spaces, of over one thousand three hundred 
and fifty miles before the volume is complete. 

That is for the bare text of the Bible; but 
for the additional matter in the reference Bible 
it is estimated that nearly two million more 
letters are required, so that the busy hand has 
to journey nearly seven hundred miles more 
before its final task is ended. 


Watching for ‘‘ Printer’s Errors.’’ 


ie so long a journey it is easy to make a 
false step or two, and in arranging five and 
a half millions of tiny letters a few mistakes 
might easily be pardoned. But absolute accu- 
racy is the standard at which the printers of the 
Bible aim. A ‘‘printer’s error’’ in an ordinary 
book is a fault; in the Bible it is regarded as 
somewhat of a disgrace to the printer. 

This again is no doubt partly due to a jealous 
reverence for the sacred text. No flaw in its 
presentment is to be suffered. Perhaps also the 
feeling is an inheritance from the old 
days before the invention of printing, 
when the mistakes of scribes copying the 
sacred manuscripts were only too common, 
and when, too, a deliberate deviation 
from the copy was sometimes inspired by 
the doctrinal leanings of the writer. In 
the more than two thousand extant ancient 
manuscripts of the New Testament in 
whole or in part there are about eighty 
thousand variations or different readings. 

The presence or absence of an iota—the 
smallest of Greek letters—in a particular 
word split the early Christian Church 
with a formidable heresy; and although 
there is no danger nowadays of an inverted 
s or an omitted comma producing a 
schism in the church, the Controller of the 
Oxford Press is as actively on the watch 
for peccant letters as if such a catastrophe 
were possible. 

A reward of a guinea is paid to any 
reader, compositor or any one else who 
first detects an error in any Bible pub- 
lished by the Press; but in spite of the 
fact that the editions, new and old, are 
continually being scanned by hundreds of 
practised eyes, not more than about 
twenty-five dollars a year is demanded as 
reward. ‘The largest Bible published at 
Oxford, a handsome folio pulpit Bible, 
is believed to be absolutely free from 
printing errors, while in the whole of the 
Revised Version only about ten little 
mistakes have been detected. 

This exceptional accuracy is secured 
not only by the skill of the workmen who 
set up the types, but also by great care, 
for every edition is ‘‘read’’ at least five 
times before it is offered to the public. 
Every new edition, moreover, is set up 
from an older one as copy, so that while 
the compositor is preparing the new, he 
is at the same time revising the old. 

Bibles in all languages are printed in 
both England and America, but the com- 
positor need not necessarily know the 
language he is working in. Many, of course, 
do know a little French, German or Italian, 


but when it comes to Hungarian, Arabic, or a | 


Polynesian dialect, they simply follow their 


copy blindly, setting up letter after letter in | 


the appointed spaces, very much like the parts 
of a complicated puzzle. 


In Hundreds of Languages. 


BY T it is important that the ‘‘reader’’ should 
have some acquaintance with the language 
of the sheet he is correcting, and there is prob- 
ably no more polyglot proofreaders’ room any- 
where than is to be found at Oxford, where, 
as the controller says, ‘‘No language is ever 
turned away.’’ 

The great Book is issued, in whole or in 
part, in nearly four hundred languages and 
dialects besides English. 

After the sheets pass out of the hands of the 
printer they pass into those of the binder. It 
is at this stage that most Bibles leave Oxford, 
for only a few of the cheaper and smaller 
editions are actually bound there. Nearly all 
the others are bound in London, where they 
receive the coverings, more or less handsome, 
that are so familiar to us all. 

When the volumes are at length complete in 
every detail, they are taken to the central 
London emporium at the appropriately named 
**Amen’’ corner of Paternoster Row, thence to 
be distributed at the rate of a million or more 
annually to every quarter of the globe. 
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America alone about five and a half tons of 
English-made Bibles are sent every week. 

In addition to this great number, the United 
States makes millions of Bibles of her own. 
The great American Bible Society has dis- 
tributed in the eighty-six years ending with 
1902 no less than seventy million six hundred 
and seventy-seven thousand two hundred and 





speaking-tube in the hall, while Doctor 

Osborne dashed across the street to ring in 
_ the alarm. Very quietly Miss Marshall an- 
| nounced the danger to the head nurse of each 
ward in the main building, bidding her make 
preparations to move the patients in case the fire 
should spread, and calling all the extra nurses 
off duty to assist in moving those in the west 
wing. ‘The clear olive of her face was blanched 
to a ghastly hue as she left the tube and passed 
toward the burning building, but her step was 
firm. 

Miss Marshall had been through one hospital 
fire before. She knew the sickening horror of 
the danger, worse in some respects than that 
of any ordinary fire; but here, as everywhere, 
the trained self-control of the long-tried com- 
mander remained unshaken. 

Margaret and Miss Steele followed her with 
hurried steps. The west wing was the oldest 
part of the hospital, a three-story structure far 


|’: one instant Miss Marshall stood at the 
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THEY PASSED THE BOY DOWN FIRST. 


from fire-proof, connected with the main build- 

| ing by short corridors, and separated from the 
other wards by the width of the chapel and 
| operating amphitheater in front, and by the full 
space of the court in the rear. 

There was not much danger that the fire 
would spread to the main building without 
giving ample time to move the patients it shel- 
tered; but for the forty or more in the west 
wing the risk was terrible. Because of its 
comparatively retired position, the more severe 
ceases of nervous disorder, and most of the 
delirious patients, were treated here. In the 
southwest corner were the contagion wards, 
isolated as far as possible from the rest of the 
hospital. 

Here the fire had started, and was already 
well under way. Clouds of smoke were pouring 
through the windows and down the corridor, 
where four nurses were hurriedly carrying out 
two women suffering from scarlet fever. 

“To the cottage!’’ Miss Marshall called to 
them, indicating a small house on the rear of 
the lot. ‘‘You have three more cases there? 
There will be time for them. Don’t lose your 
heads and come back among us afterward, girls. 
We can’t afford an epidemic now.’’ 

The sound of her voice, cheerful and half- 
laughing, put new courage into the white-faced 
girls. They smiled back at her, while a gust 
of wind blew the smoke and glowing cinders 
across the stretchers they carried. 

From a door at the right came a hideous 
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twenty - five copies of the Scriptures. The 
presses of the society in Astor Place, New 
York, turn out thousands of volumes each year, 
which are sent all over the world to be sold at 
cost. A five-cent Testament and a two-cent 
Gospel are examples of the low prices offered 
by the society, but the quality of the work 
remains of the highest. 
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Chapter V. 


sprang from his bed and struggled wildly with 
the nurse who tried to detain him. 

“This is work for me,’’ said Mr. Elliott’s 
voice, as Miss Marshall went toward the door. 
“Tt will take every man in the hospital to 
handle these people in here. Let your girls 
bring them from up-stairs. There’s work 
enough for us all, God help us!” 

The sudden alarm had swept from Margaret’s 
mind all the indignation and anxiety of the last 
moment in Miss Marshall’s office. She remem- 
bered, with absolute calmness and clearness, 
that she stood in some unknown jeopardy before 
the hospital authorities, but that risk concerned 
her no more than the risk of life and limb which 
she must face in the next few minutes. Lifted 
above herself, she recognized, as she glanced at 
the faces of the nurses in the hall, the value of 
that rigid obedience and inflexible discipline 
which had made them ready for an hour like 
this. They were only girls, with no more 
courage than other girls; yet there was no 
wavering. 
to obey,’’ Margaret 
thought, as she hurried 
up the stairs. 

There was work also 
for those who could com- 
mand. Miss Marshall 
could not be everywhere. 
The natural instinct for 
leadership, the ready in- 
vention and the daring 
which had been Marga- 
ret’s chief hindrances 
before stood her in good 
stead now. As she was 
helping another nurse to 
carry out one of the pa- 
tients on the third floor 
Carrie Graham called 
her: 

‘**O Miss Caldwell, 
come here and manage 
this girl! I’ll take your 
place there.’’ 

Margaret went to the 
door of the room. A 
young girl, pretty, but 
wasted to a shadow with 
nervous disorder, sat 
upon the edge of her bed, 
clutching it wildly with 
both hands, and resisting 
the nurses who tried to 
lift her. 

“They sha’n’t carry 
me down the stairs! 
They sha’n’t! We’ll all 
burn here alive!’’ she 
wailed, again and again. 
Her voice was rising to 
a shriek; an answering 
scream came from the 
next bed. 

‘*A little more of this 
and we shall have a panic 
on our hands,’’ one of 
the nurses whispered, 
looking anxiously at the thickening smoke in 
the hall. 

‘* They sha’n’t carry me! 
here!’’ the girl shrieked again. 

‘*Very well, you shall walk,’’ Margaret said, 
coolly, lifting her and wrapping a shaw! about 
her. By superior strength, rather mental than 
physical, she drew the girl from the room and 
led her down the stairs. Even at that time a 
murmur of admiration followed her. 

‘*There’s not a woman in the hospital but 
Miss Marshall who could ever manage Number 
Thirty in her tantrums before!’’ some one said. 

Forty patients to be moved; two nurses at 
least required to carry each one; and how much 
time ? 

The fire gained by leaps and bounds, but few 
of the nurses gave way to fear or exhaustion. 
Kate Martin, who fainted at surgical operations, 
never flinched in the worst of it. 

Yet by some instinct, after the first five min- 
utes, all the nurses working with the patients 
up-stairs turned to Margaret as to a natural 
leader. It was Margaret who opened a faucet 
in the hall and hastily laid a supply of towels 
beside it, calling on the girls to pin the damp 
linen across their faces when the smoke became 
denser; it was Margaret who closed several 
windows which were creating dangerous drafts, 
drawing the fire with a strong suction across 
the building; it was Margaret who gave direc- 
tions, who quelled the screams of hysterical 
women, who put order into the whole work of 


We’ll all burn 


To shriek, as a delirious man in the Sutton Ward | rescue, working herself constantly at tasks of 
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lifting and carrying which would have been 
impossible at another time. 

She scarcely knew when the fire company 
arrived. Their chief efforts were concentrated 
on the attempt to keep the fire from spreading 
to the main building, and they could give but 
little assistance in removing the patients. 

Through the hissing of steam, the noise of 
falling bricks, the screams and laughter and 
curses of the delirious men below, Margaret 
worked on. With the towels pinned across their 
faces, recognition of her fellow workers was 
not easy. Only after some time had passed did 
she notice the girl who was with her most 
closely, and discover that it was Miss Fletcher. 
As they bent together over the bed of a patient 
on the third floor, lifting her on a blanket, Miss 
Fletcher cried out suddenly : 

‘It’s here! The fire has crept across; the 
roof here is burning!’’ 

There was a minute of unavoidable delay. 
Even as they stepped into the corridor, stag- 
gering under the weight of this, the last patient 
to be removed from the floor, the plaster of the 
ceiling fell with a crash on Miss Fletcher’s 
shoulder. She shrieked, and dropped the feet 
of the woman they were carrying. 

**Quick! With your other hand!’’ Margaret 
pleaded. Half-carrying, half-dragging the 
blanket, they reached the second floor, where 
Miss Marshall, free for the moment, came to 
Miss Fletcher’s relief. The patient was taken 
out in safety, but Miss Fletcher, blind with 
pain, stumbled and fell on the last flight of 
stairs, breaking her ankle. Before she knew 
that there had been time to go and return, 
Margaret was at her side. 

‘Lean on me. It’s almost over. They’re 

all out now,’’ Margaret said, lifting her. 
How they reached the door Margaret never 
knew. She heard Miss Fletcher sobbing, ‘‘I 
will confess. I won’t let them hurt you,’’ but 
the words had no meaning to her. 

“ All out?” said the captain of the fire 
company, sharply, as Margaret helped her com- 
panion down the steps. There was a sudden 
shriek from a nurse beside her : 

“*The dark room! Harry McDonald is in 
there yet!’’ 

A crippled boy from the children’s ward, 
one of Margaret’s special pets, had been placed 
in a darkened room in the west wing some days 
before, owing to a severe inflammation of the 
eyes. Margaret turned on the steps and fol- 
lowed the nurse, who was rushing past her. A 
fireman caught her arm. 

“Tt’s no use. You’ll have to give up,’’ he 
said. Margaret broke away from him and 
dashed on. The staircase was beginning to 
blaze as she mounted. 

On the second floor they found the poor little 
fellow, crazed with fright and unable to walk. 
Margaret saw that the other nurse who had 
risked her life for this child was Miss Steele, 
and that she gathered him up tenderly. 

“It is worth all of this to find out what she 
really is!’? Margaret thought, with a flash of 
joy through her dazed brain. 

A whirling column of flame drove them back 
from the stairway. They stopped, drew back 
a few steps, and looked into each other’s eyes. 
There was no fire-escape open from this corridor. 
Every hope seemed to be cut off. 

** Miss Steele,’? Margaret said, suddenly, 
**you will let me be your friend now ?’’ 

Miss Steele drew a deep breath. Not the 
mere fact of Margaret’s courage, but the pure 
appeal of her eyes, the soul which spoke face 
to face with her, here at the gates of death, 
broke down the old prejudice and the new sus- 
picion. She reached her hand to Margaret 
across the clinging arm of the boy, who had 
fainted on her shoulder. 

There was a crash of breaking glass at the 
end of the hall. A fireman’s helmet rose above 
the window-sill. 

“This way!’’ he shouted. ‘‘Quick!”’ 

They passed the boy down first; Miss Steele 
went next, hurried into position on the ladder 
before she realized that she was leaving Mar- 
garet. Last of all Margaret crept down, with 
the fireman’s arm reaching up to support her. 

A fragment of blazing cornice struck her as 
she neared the ground. 

When she came to herself she saw Mr. 
Elliott’s face above her, and knew that Miss 
Marshall’s arm was beneath her head. 

“There was something which I was to 
explain,’’ she said, half-dazed still, and trying 
to sit up. Miss Marshall drew her back gently. 

“Tt is all explained,’’ she said. 

Miss Fletcher, propped against a heap of 
blankets close beside her, stretched forth a feeble 
hand to Margaret. 

‘*You will forgive me, won’t you?’’ she 
asked. ‘‘I am going away. I shall never give 
you any more trouble. I think I couldn’t bear 
it that you saved my life, if I hadn’t tried to 
undo it all when it was too late. I was just 
going to take the papers away from your dresser 
when I saw Miss Steele come out with them.’’ 

‘*Tt’s all right,’’ Margaret said, faintly. ‘‘Did 
the fire spread? Is it all over?’’ 

‘*It is all over, and the main building is safe,’’ 
Miss Marshall answered. ‘‘You are on the 
floor of the chapel now, until we can make a 
better place for you.’’ 

“Ah, yes, young woman!” said Doctor 
Osborne’s voice above her, cordial, as she had 
never heard it. ‘‘We shall have the pleasure of 

















taking care of you for a while now, and we’ll 
see if you can be a good patient. You’ll have 
to obey orders now, at least.’’ 

His fingers rested on her pulse for a minute, 
then slipped down and held her hand in a clasp 
that was a pledge for all her future life in the 
hospital. 

One sunny June morning, three years later, 
Margaret looked out over the faces of the nurses 
gathered before her, with the same thought, “It 
is good to obey.’’ 

The chapel—a new chapel now, enlarged in 
the process of rebuilding—was crowded with 
an eager and sympathetic audience, friends and 
relatives gathered to watch the graduation of 
the largest class which had ever left the Mor- 
rison Hospital. The class sat, uniformed and 
erect, in the front rows of seats, their crisp, 
snowy caps and spotless gowns in nowise dif- 
ferent from the working uniforms of the nurses 
who sat behind them. 

A band of black velvet upon Margaret’s cap 
showed that she had been for several months 
head nurse in the ward which was her favorite 
in all the hospital—Ward No. 6, in which she 
had been placed on her arrival. 

She remembered, as she tried to pay attention 
to the eloquent address of some visiting digni- 
tary, all the doubts and anxieties of those first 
few weeks. A glance at Doctor Sidney’s face, 
with its bushy gray brows and air of tremendous 
severity, brought a smile to her own. He had 
come, he told her half an hour before, to see 
her graduate; the rest of the class mattered 
nothing to him. Mrs. Manning also was 
sitting in the audience. She had conspired 
with Doctor Sidney to search all the florists’ 
shops for the choicest flowers, in an offering to 
the one nurse whom they regarded as their 
joint property. 

The little mother was there, too, and the 
father, who was finding the dream of his own 
life fulfilled in his daughter. Tom sat with 
them, awed into temporary silence by his sur- 
roundings. Margaret’s heart went out to them 
all. Who could tell how much their love had 
helped her through these years ? 

Mr. Elliott sat among the officers of the hos- 
pital, although he had given up his position as 
chaplain two years before. He was working 


appointed forest ranger by the 

Department of the Interior. 
My duty it was to patrol a part 
of the vast reserved areas in the 
Sierra Mountains, land which 
the government has withdrawn from the public 
domain that its timber may be preserved and 
its watershed protected. 

One morning, however, I was not ascending 
any of the lofty peaks to look for distant smoke 
columns, nor was I riding the boundary-line 
to see if sheep had trespassed. I was after 
a grizzly bear. Ordinarily I prefer that the 
creatures of the forest live out their wild, free 
lives. But when, on this particular morning, 
I had heard a commotion down on the meadow 
where my horses were picketed, had found 
my saddle-mare snorting with fear and strug- 
gling desperately at her hobbles, my pack- 
horse crashing off through the timber, and little 
Su, the colt, racing about the meadow, whinny- 
ing pitifully and spattered with blood from a 
long, ugly claw-mark on her flank, I vowed 
that that bear had made his last sally after horse- 
flesh. 

After following him a mile or more and trail- 
ing him along the edge of Deep-Hole Basin, a 
cafion so called because of its steep, barren 
sides, I found the footprints of an enormous 
grizzly bear, coming from the direction of the 
meadow. Almost at the same moment I heard 
a clatter to my left, and stepping to the brink 
of the precipitous slope, I saw my grizzly lum- 
bering along over loose rocks some two hundred 
yards below. 

Then the bear-hunt began. Under ordinary 
circumstances it would have occurred to me that 
such an overgrown grizzly was a very danger- 
ous animal for a lone man to attack, and also 
that my rifle had a way of catching at times 
instead of extracting the empty cartridge. But 
without a thought of possible complications, I 
took careful aim and fired. 

The grizzly did not fall or even stagger, but 
from his angry roar I knew he was hurt. I 
hastily worked the lever of my rifle and gave 
him a second shot, but without any effect other 
than to start him scrambling toward me up the 
steep incline. 

Again I worked my rifle lever; this time it 
stuck. I reached into my pocket for the knife 
with which I usually cleared the action. It 
was gone, and I remembered that I had left it 
in camp. Meanwhile the bear had been rapidly 
lessening the distance between us, and was 
making wonderful headway up the rough moun- 
tainside. 

I cast about for a convenient tree; but I 
remembered that I had not breakfasted that 
morning, and that the bear might be able to 
lounge about at the foot of a tree longer than I 
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now in a college settlement in the city slums. 
His voice in the prayer had been the only part 
of the exercises which she had really heard. 
She remembered the first evening in the old 
chapel, when he had welcomed her to her work 
with the strong sympathy which had never 
failed her in any perplexity or discouragement. 

None of the girls who had greeted her coming 
were in the hospital now. Miss Fletcher was 
married; Kate Martin, having won her diploma 
at last, had gone home to care for her invalid 
mother; Carrie Graham and others were filling 
positions in different hospitals or attending 
private patients. 

Miss Steele, after graduating, had taken up 
the work which Doctor Calvin had once pro- 
posed to Margaret. She had now nearly com- 
pleted a course in a medical school, and strange 
to say, had greatly modified her views as to 
the iniquity of independence in a nurse. Ever 
since the day of the fire she had been a fast 
friend to Margaret, whom she urged 
sometimes, unsuccessfully, to take up 
work in the medical college. 

The long address was finished. Mar- 
garet heard Doctor Calvin’s voice in the 
announcement of awards. Few medals 
were given in the Morrison Hospital. 
None had been awarded for several 
years. Margaret looked up with mild 
interest as Doctor Calvin announced : 

**The George H. Morrison medal for 
highest general excellence —’’ and added 
her name. 

Somebody pushed her gently. She 
stepped forward, dazed as when she re- 
covered consciousness after the fire, and 
took the bit of silk and gold from Doctor 
Calvin’s hand. The room echoed with 
applause as she sank into her seat again. 
Through the mist which seemed to sur- 
round her she felt a hand upon her shoul- 
der, and turning, looked into the gray 
eyes which had watched and guarded 
and inspired her through all her course. 

‘*O Miss Marshall, why did you let 
them do this ?’”’ she whispered. ‘‘I could 
never have finished my first year if you 
hadn’t been here. It is all because of 
you!” 

THE END. 


2ar’s Penance 
\F Caolidge 


could cling among the branches. 
For a moment I paused ; then the 
click of a loosened rock below gave 
me a suggestion. Close beside 
me now was a cropping of shat- 
tered granite, that bulged loosely 
out over the side of the declivity. In two 
seconds’ time I had my rifle-barrel wedged in 
behind one of the largest masses, and was 
prying lustily. A couple of wrenches served to 
loosen it; a shove with my heel and it toppled 
over. Slowly, very slowly, it made those first 
two turns; then like a live thing it bounded 
forward, whirling, leaping and plunging, car- 
rying with it a small avalanche of loosened 
stones. 

Bruin only roared at the first rattling; but 
the echoes of his roar were drowned by the 
crunching, grinding mass that thundered down 
upon him. The grizzly wavered, then sheered 
to the right, scrambling in angry desperation, 
racing with the rocks for his life. 

Breathlessly I watched. A whirling rock 
caught him squarely beside the head and 
knocked him sprawling down the slope. 

Relieved at what 1 thought was the end of 
the marauding grizzly, I laughed at the sight 
of those great loose bear arms clutching franti- 
cally at the air; but I laughed too soon. To 
my astonishment the grizzly caught on a scrubby 
pine and hung, and without even stopping to 
shake himself, came at me again, if anything 
more furiously than ever. 

The next instant I was prying desperately at 
the most promising rock that remained on the 
ledge. I moved it. Yes, it was quite loose— 
but still it hung. A few more heaves would 
topple it, but there was only time for a very 
few, as the bear was within fifty yards of me 
now, and was scrambling up the slope with a 
spider-like alacrity that thrilled me with the 
strength of desperation. 

With all my might I surged; again the big 
boulder settled back into its bed. Hastily I 
rearranged my fulerum; another fierce heave, 
it toppled slowly over— but too late. The 
bear was just below, and easily avoided the 
rock’s first deliberate movements. 

I shall never forget the glimpse of his big, 
bloody head and vicious little eyes as I ran for 
a sapling, or my chilling terror upon feeling 
the great brute’s claws strike into the bark of 
the tree while I imagined myself hardly three 
feet from the ground ; or the surprise at finding 
myself perched safely among the topmost 
branches while the furious bear was tearing 
and biting at the bark. 

For five minutes I sat trembling and merely 
glad to be alive. But when I began to look 
about, I wondered if I was really as safe as I 
had at first imagined. The fact that I had 
had no breakfast made itself felt. Then, too, I 





remembered that bears sometimes fed on young | 
grass shoots, and ate freely of the grubs and big | 
black ants that abounded in the rotten logs. 
Yes, there was a grassy glade near by, and the 
fallen tamarack timber was strewn about pro- | 
miscuously. Doubtless the bear could live there | 
a week without a pang of hunger. 

The grizzly acted as if he intended to camp 
right under my sapling until I dropped from | 
its branches. He stopped biting and clawing 
at the bark and settled back on his haunches | 
and eyed me. There was bulldog determina- | 
tion in that stare. 

Presently he bethought himself of his head. 
The side on which the jagged rock had struck | 
was a mass of bruised flesh. With lugubrious 
care he wiped off the clotted blood on the back 
of his hairy paw, somehow managing all the 
time to keep his malevolent gaze upon me. 

But I became weary of watching the surly 
old beast, and occupied my mind for a while by 
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‘*1 CIRCLED ROUND THE BEAR AND TREE SEVERAL TIMES.”’ 


admiring a pair of gray squirrels that were | 
skipping about among the adjoining treetops. | 

When I looked down again at my enemy, I | 
noticed that his head was swollen considerably, | 
and that the wicked gleam of his left eye was 
somewhat dimmed by the thickened eyelids. 
At first I gave no particular thought to the 
matter, except to feel a certain satisfaction that 
the situation presented its embarrassing features 
to the bear as well as to myself. 

But when, in less than half an hour, the left | 
eye was tightly closed and the other was more 
than half-shut, it occurred to me that, if the 
swelling continued, in only a short time more 
I should be treed by a blind grizzly. In this 
case, I assured myself, I could easily dodge 
him among the thick timber, despite any efforts 
he might make to follow me by sound or scent. 

The grizzly, too, seemed to realize that his 
eyesight was by no means equal to the occasion, 
and began rubbing vigorously at the swollen 
lids with the backs of his huge hairy paws. 
Now and then he focused the rapidly closing 
slit upon me with such a ludicrous expression 
of anxiety and concern that I forgot the real 
seriousness of the situation and fairly shouted 
with laughter. But all the bear’s rubbing was 
of no avail; the swelling continued; in a 
remarkably short time the remaining eye was | 
tightly closed. 

Bruin, however, seemed to consider himself 
equal to the emergency. He could no longer 
see, but he was able and willing to walk round 
that sapling in a very close circle, with his nose 
upturned and sniffing busily. 

For some time I sat there and thought. 
Being treed even by a stone-blind grizzly 
might be a serious circumstance. Then an idea 
occurred to me. I took off my canvas coat, | 















AS 
his face. With a deep, savage growl he closed 
upon it with his teeth and claws. I slipped 
quickly down the tree and walked softly off 
into the timber. 

Several times that morning the animal had 
exhibited his wonderful strength and ferocity ; 
but when [ turned and saw him buffeting the 
tattered fragments of my stout canvas coat I 
yielded to an uncontrollable desire to place 
several more trees between us. 

After a minute or two, when the bear had 
left off mauling what was left of the dummy, 
and had satisfied himself by rearing up and 
sniffing at my shirt and hat that the quarry 
was still in the tree, my courage revived, and I 
proceeded to put in effect a plan which I had 
conceived for capturing my enemy alive. 

I had been told by a friend, who was a 











| live-animal dealer, that a full-grown grizzly 


in good condition would readily bring six 
hundred dollars. My rifle-ball had inflicted 
only a trifling wound on his 
shoulder, and I was sure that 
when his swelled head subsided 
he would be a good, sound bear. 
. At any rate, my picket-rope, 
fortunately a heavy one and just 
from the store, was lying near 
at hand, and I was willing to 
risk the old fellow’s recovery if 
I could effect his capture. 

Taking off my shoes to insure 
a noiseless tread, I made a 
running noose in the rope, and 
carefully approached the bear 
from against the wind. Fora 
few moments I stood awaiting 
a favorable opportunity. Then 
I cast the loop squarely over 
his head, tightened it about his 
neck with a jerk, and took a 
half-turn round a convenient 
tree. 

With a bounce and a roar 
Bruin began to fight with the 
rope; but bounce and roar as 
he would, he could not release 
himself from the unseen enemy. 

As he struggled away from 
the tree I held him with the 
help of the half-turn; as he 
struggled toward the tree I 
took in slack, and before the 
bear knew what was hap- 
pening he was drawn up 
snugly against the tree and 
almost choked to death by 
the tightening noose. 

Then, standing off as far as 
possible, I circled round the 
bear and tree several times 
with the rope, now and then 
heaving with all my might 
to tighten the coils. The 
grizzly, in spite of his growls 
and howls and struggles, was 
soon tightly laced to the 
sturdy tree. 

After watching the futile 
wrigglings and squirmings of my discomfited 
enemy for a time, to make sure that he could 
by no means free himself, I shouldered my 
battered rifle and hastened toward camp. My 
pack-horse had circled back to his mates, and 
all three animals were huddled together in the 
middle of the opening, still snorting and trem- 
bling with fear. 

It took me an hour or more to dress Su’s 
wound and get the older horses quieted and 
feeding again; then I ate a hasty meal and 
started across the mountains to the cattle-camp 
of the McClaren brothers. The boys, Ed and 
Charley, I found just saddling up to go out on 
the range, and after declining with difficulty 
their urgent invitation to have another breal- 
fast, I stated my mission. 

**Gentlemen,’’ I said, “‘I have an old grizzly 
strapped to a tree down at the edge of Deep- 
Hole Cafion. I will give you a hundred dollars 
to get him down to the nearest railway- 
station.’’ 

The McClarens were the two most daring 
vaqueros in the country, and without hesita- 
tion agreed to make the attempt. Another story 
could be written of their adventures while 
working the fierce old grizzly out of the moun- 
tains, but it will suffice to say that ten days 
later two alert, dusty horsemen and a sulky, 
slouching bear came down the mountain trail 
to the New Toll Road. 

Charley led the way, keeping his riata just 
tight enough to draw the noose snugly about 
the bear’s neck. Ed, the younger brother, was 
in the rear, at the end of a rope which was 
fastened just above Bruin’s forepaw and passed 
through a ring tied to the other front foot. 

Some days before the grizzly had learned that 
no sooner did he attempt to leave the narrow 
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buttoned it in front, and stuffed it with such | trail than the noose tightened round his neck, 
small twigs and branches as I could tear from | and that his front feet were drawn together and 
the tree. My overshirt and hat I tied together | jerked from beneath him. He knew now that 
and hung just above the highest claw-marks. | so long as he went quietly on he was not 
The bear seemed much interested and quite | choked or thrown. Thus, in silent, surly 
hopeful at my activity ; his pace quickened, his | dejection, although still covertly watching the 
circles became smaller, and his nose worked | movements of his captors, he ambled down the 
more industriously than ever. | rugged trail to the wagon road. Once there, it 
I descended as far as I dared, and began to | was an easy matter to have him hauled to the 
scrape my heels vigorously against the tree. | railway-station by one of the many big teams 
At this the bear made a sudden leap for me. | engaged in freighting down the mountain. 
As he did so, I hurled the dummy full into| He is now in the menagerie of a great circus. 
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CURRENT TOPICS. 

MM" John Morley examined more than three 
hundred thousand documents, it is said, 
in preparing his ‘‘Life of Gladstone.’’ The 
sum which he is reported to have received from 
the publishers for the work—fifty thousand 

dollars—does not seem excessive. 
recent announcement of the British war office 
of medals awarded for distinguished service 
in Somaliland mentions the names of Sergeant 
Botes, Corporal Herbst and Trooper Dreyer, 
all Boers, who are now fighting shoulder to 
shoulder with their former enemies. Rather a 
good omen. 


I iy value of the gold coin and bullion in the 
United States is estimated at twelve hun- 
dred million dollars. 
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would be more than twice as thickly inhabited 
as at present if it had received all the Germans. 
The total population of Montana, Delaware, 
Idaho, Wyoming and Nevada does not equal 
the number of aliens who landed in the United 
States in the year ended June 30th. 


& © 
UTILITY OR BEAUTY? 


Plant it is that serves our need, 
Beauty serving, ’tis a weed. 


Selected. 
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RUSSIA, JAPAN AND KOREA. 





he phase of the far Eastern question which | 


has recently been occupying the attention 
of the various secretaries for foreign 


metal would be something more than two thou- | Japan for the possession of Korea. Japanese 
sand two hundred tons, yet it all could be | statesmen think that the independence of Korea 


packed in a cube having a side of a little more 
than eighteen feet. 


— Henry Durand, the new British ambassa- 
dor to the United States, has hitherto repre- 
sented his sovereign in countries which have 
the lion for a symbol: Persia and Spain. He 
now comes to the home of the eagle; and the 
British lion, although it will not lie down with 
the lamb, will consort with the bird of freedom. 


paper Peary suggests that if Americans 
can spend millions to build yachts to defend 
the cup, they ought to build ships to go to the 
north pole. He says that the syndicate of sport- 
ing men that ‘‘lifts’’ the pole will have no 
successor and can never be beaten. Certainly 
the course would not be overcrowded with 
pleasure-boats. 


tatistics of the ages at which men and 
women marry in Great Britain, covering 
the years 1871 to 1900, show that at the close 
of the period the average age for men was 
twenty-eight years and four months, and for 
women twenty-six years and two months. 
Both women and men married seven months 
later in life in 1900 than in 1871. 
Besos Verne, the French romancer, in his 
seventy-sixth year, is compelled by defective 
sight to work very slowly; but he tells a cor- 
respondent that that does not much matter, 
since the book he is now engaged upon—his one 
hundred and first—will not be wanted by the 
printers until about 1910. He publishes two 
books a year, and has thirteen complete 
manuscripts ready for the press. 
p gree weeks ago the spot where Washington 
unfurled the first American flag was marked 
by the dedication of a small park and an observ- 
atory on Prospect Hill, in Somerville, Massa- 
chusetts. This eminence occupied the same 
relation to Boston on the northwest that Bunker 
Hill occupied on the north, and next to that 
more famous spot, was the stronghold of Wash- 
ington’s troops. How many Americans could 
have told where the flag of the United States 
was first raised ? 


Aco privy councilor has recently said, 
in a book on the United States, that 
‘* America finds the strong roots of its power in 
the soil of the country, which, after every 
storm, gives unlimited possibilities for the 
rapid recuperation of the high moral forces 
which live in the American people.’’ We in 
America have long known that the salvation 
of the country depends on the people who live 
on the soil. They are the custodians of sound 
and untainted democracy. 

ussian censorship of the press sometimes 

takes curious turns. An English news- 
paper sent to Russia contained an article in 
which it was asserted that English was the 
language most widely spoken in America, that 
German came next, and that Russian was the 
least used of the great languages. When the 
newspaper reached the hands of the censor he 
took exception to the reference to the Russian 
tongue, and accordingly ‘‘ blacked out’’ the 
article to the extent of nearly a column. 
pane and the French government have 

ceased to be objects of suspicion in the 
minds of the European monarchs. The kings 
and emperors have made many formal visits to 
Paris in recent years, and have been received 
by the president. This year, for the first time, 
the wife of the president had a place in the 
reception to royalty. Last summer Madame 
Loubet, as the social representative of the 
republic, welcomed the state visitors. History 
is full of the wonders worked by cultured and 
gracious women. The wife of the French presi- 
dent may some day be added to the list of 
feminine political magicians. 

here are sixteen states in the Union no one 

of which contains as many people as 
migrated to this country last year. The popula- 
tion of Montana is only a little larger than the 
total increase in Italian population; that of 
Arizona is less than the Russian immigration. 
If all the Austro-Hungarian immigrants had 
settled in Idaho they would have more than 
doubled the population of the state. Nevada 





is menaced by the failure of Russia to withdraw 
from Manchuria. 

The Japanese for many years have been 
peculiarly interested in Korea, and have sought 
to secure the release of the country from suze- 
rainty to China, not for Korea’s sake, but that 
Korea might pass more readily from vassalage 
to China to dependence on Japan. The Chinese 
government would not consent to the independ- 
ence of Korea. In 1894 the difference led to 
war between China and Japan. 

Japan was victorious, and China abandoned 
all claim to Korea, and ceded to Japan the Liao- 
tung peninsula, at the extremity of which lies 
Port Arthur. 

This arrangement interfered with the plans 
of Russia, which, backed by France and Ger- 
many, intimated to Japan that its presence at 
Port Arthur was a menace to the peace of the 
Orient. Japan thereupon magnanimously sur- 
rendered what it had won by war. Then Russia, 
in 1898, secured from China a lease of Port 
Arthur, and continued to extend its railway 
system through Manchuria. 

It is now clear to Japan that, so long as an 
independent Korea, friendly to Japan, separates 
Vladivostok from Port Arthur, Russia will not 
be content. The Russian program, therefore, 
is generally believed to include not only the 
retention of Manchuria, but also the absorption 
of Korea. 

To prevent further Russian aggression Japan 
moved a naval squadron across the Strait of 
Korea last month, and disembarked troops, to 
be ready in case Russia indicated an intention 
to move southward. Japan has lost faith in 
Russia’s protestations of disinterestedness since 
it was persuaded to abandon Port Arthur in 
1895, and is determined to preserve Korea, for 
the present, as a buffer state between itself and 
Russia, even if it has to go to war. When this 
was written the diplomats were confident that 
a modus vivendi could be arranged respecting 
Korea, but it was generally admitted that the 
settlement would be only temporary. 

According to ordinary morality, Russia’s 
effort to absorb the territory of other powers in 
the East is no more justifiable than Japan’s war 
with China to force the abandonment of a su- 
zerainty, centuries old, over Korea. The struggle 
is one between selfish and conflicting ambitions. 
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SUGAR. 


ew persons, probably, are aware that sugar 

was unknown to the ancients. Neither 

Greek nor Latin has any word for it. 
The word saccharon, from which our ‘‘sac- 
charine’’ is derived, signified a sweet juice 
crushed from the bamboo. 

Indeed, men and women who need not yet 
acknowledge that they are old can remember 
when sugar was a rare luxury in a working 
man’s family, used but sparingly even by the 
well-to-do. To-day it is one of the great food 
staples of the world, produced in quantities 
beyond the power of the untrained mind to 
comprehend, and distributed to every part of 
the globe. 

According to the latest estimate, the total 
production of the world this year will be nearly 
ten and one-half million tons. Those families 
who buy it by the pound may like to know 
that this quantity represents more than twenty- 
three billion pounds—or enough to give every 
inhabitant of the globe fifteen and a half 
pounds. 

The place of production and the natural source 
are matters of especial interest to Americans, 
for in a sense they furnish the reason for the 
extraordinary session of Congress. 

Most persons know that the sugar-cane and 
the sugar-beet are the two great natural sources, 
but many, in this country at least, do not know 
that it is the beet and not the cane which 
furnishes the larger part of the world’s supply. 
This year’s estimate of the beet-sugar crop of 
Europe alone is a little more than five and three- 
quarter million tons. That is more than the 
cane-sugar product of the whole world. 

In the United States and the countries from 
which we draw a large part of our supply— 
Cuba, Porto Rico, Java, Hawaii and the Phil- 
ippines—it is the cane and not the beet which 
produces. The beet-sugar industry has not yet 
become well established here. The entire 
product of beet-sugar in the United States has 
never reached two hundred thousand tons in a 


The gross weight of the | affairs is the struggle between Russia and | 





year, nor has the increase in it kept pace with 
the annual increase in the consumption of sugar. 

The national pride is often stirred by references 
to the independence of the United States in food 
supplies and our ability to feed the nations of 
the Old World on our surplus. Wheat, corn, 
meats and many other farm products we do 
produce in abundance. For our sugar we are 
more dependent upon the outside world than is 
Great Britain for its bread. 
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FAITH, HOPE AND CHARITY. 


In faith and hope the world will disagree, 
But all mankind’s concern is charity. Pope. 
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BEAUTY - BLIND. 

rainmen pass a rigid examination to ascer- 
tain whether or not they are color-blind. 
It is fortunate that admission to no pro- 
fession or occupation is conditioned on our being 

free from beauty-blindness. 
Years ago Lowell wrote two lines in the 
“Biglow Papers’’ which made a certain young 
disciple of the poet blush at her own ignorance. 


Red cedars blossom, tu, though few folks know it, 
An’ look all dipt in sunshine like a poet. 


Sure enough, red cedars do blossom every 
spring! 

In the inimitable ‘‘Cranford,’’ Mr. Holbrook 
bursts forth to his guests: 

‘*Now what color are ash-buds in March? 
What color are they, I say ?’’ 

‘*T’m sure I don’t know, sir,’’ said the visitor. 

“*T knew you didn’t. No more did I—an old 
fool that I am!—till this young Mr. Tennyson 
comes and tells me. Black as ash-buds in 
March. And I’ve lived all my life in the 
country. More shame for me not to know! 
Black ; they are jet-black, madam !’’ 

It would be easy to add other instances to 
prove that half the world is beauty-blind. How 
many of us know that shadows on the snow 
are blue? Or that the sunset has sometimes 
the green light that Coleridge saw? Or 


That moon-shadows from the swaying limb 
Here are sharp and there are dim? 


Of course a sense for beauty is often dependent 
upon a sense for color, and for these lighter 
touches of Dame Nature keen observation is 
needed that we may really taste the pleasure 
they wait to give. To live among the beauties 
of the world and to be blind to them is as 
pathetic as to perish of thirst in sight of a clear, 
cool spring. That we do not know we are 
thirsty only deepens the tragedy. 
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GOVERNMENT SALARIES. 


ongress virtually decides each year what 

the salaries of the government officers 

shall be. Few matters require more care 
than the adjustment of these salaries in the 
appropriation bills. If they are made so low that 
no man without independent means can afford 
to take a public position, only the rich will be 
office-holders. Members of the British Parlia- 
ment serve without pay, but to apply that 
system in this country would necessarily deprive 
Congress of much of its best material. 

On the other hand, salaries which are too large 
become prizes for persons looking only at the 
pecuniary inducement. Uncle Sam has accord- 
ingly adopted a compromise policy. He under- 
pays the occupants of his more responsible 
positions; he overpays the lower grades. The 
supervising architect’s salary would be small 
return for an architect of the same rank in 
New York or Chicago. The routine clerical 
work in his office is better rewarded than 
similar service in private establishments. 

Although the public properly objects to large 
salaries, it has never adopted the principle laid 
down by a woman who wrote an open letter to 
the newspapers at the time a bill for raising the 
governor’s salary was under discussion in the 
legislature of a certain state. She asked if 
the state had found difficulty in getting men to 
take the place at the existing compensation. 
Until there was some trouble on this score she 
saw no occasion for a change. In private life 
we rarely hire the cheapest person we can get, 
whether it be to whitewash a fence or to set a 
broken leg. 

There are some curious anomalies in govern- 
ment salaries. The subtreasurer at New York 
has a larger salary than the treasurer in 
Washington ; collectors of customs in the great 
cities receive more than the Secretary of the 
Treasury; important consuls more than the 
Secretary of State, who usually selects them. 
Such facts as these emphasize the fact that the 
government officer is the servant not of his 
immediate superior, but of the whole people. 
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THE TARIFF MOTIVE. 
r. John Morley’s recent suggestion, that 














unknown in Europe. Indeed, the exportation 
of grain has been forbidden at different times 
by various governments, with the twofold pur- 
pose of benefiting the people at home and 
injuring those abroad. 

To pay a bounty on exports has also been an 
expedient occasionally resorted to for relieving 
an overburdened home market by enabling the 
home producer to compete in foreign mar- 
kets. About a year ago the sugar-producing 
countries of Europe, finding their markets 
demoralized by the sugar bounties, agreed to 
abolish them. The United States, by adopting 
the export bounty policy, might neutralize a 
British, tax on imported grain ; but this country 
is not likely to adopt such a measure. 

Although the framers of the Constitution 
forbade the use of one weapon in the contest 
for trade,—that of export duties,—they did not 
forbid the use of the others—the export bounty 
and the tariff for protection or for retaliation. 
It is worthy of note, however, that the tariff 
has never been used for retaliation by the United 
States government. 

European governments not infrequently make 
use of import duties as weapons of retaliation. 
Mr. Chamberlain disclaims ‘“‘protection,’’ as 
Americans understand that word, as an object 
of his policy. His plan is either to maintain 
the proposed duties for the purpose of retalia- 
tion against high duties imposed on British 
goods, or to remove them in favor of countries 
which will admit those goods on better terms 
than at present. 

It is only within recent years that the people 
of this country have begun to think of their 
export trade, and when statesmen have discussed 
the subject they have suggested, not retaliation 
upon our competitors, but concessions to coun- 
tries whose goods have been kept out of the 
United States by the high tariff. The motive 
is practically the same in each case,— each 
nation is looking after its own interests in its 


own way. 
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THANKSGIVING IN THE KITCHEN. 


hanksgiving day, the American family festival 

and feast of plenty, is not yet so many years 
away from its origin that we do not feel instinc- 
tively that what it gains in elegance in our time of 
greater resource, greater elaboration and daintier 
taste, it is likely to lose in charm. A stately 
banquet in the city, with rich appointments, with 
banked chrysanthemums and roses from the 
florist, with the deft and silent service of trained 
helpers, with electric lights softened by silken 
shades, with delicate dishes compounded by a 
trained chef, and glowing fruits from many 
climes—this need not, fortunately, lack the great 
essentials of the thankful spirit and the loving 
heart. But who will not admit without question 
that dinner in the country house is better, in the 
farmhouse better still, in the homestead of many 
generations and garnered associations best of all? 

Of course it is. For one thing, the city dweller 
can never enjoy to the full that period of prepara- 
tion which in the ample country kitchen is still 
half the festival, and which in the old time before 
the cook-stove came, when the kitchen was the 
most beautiful as well as the “homiest” room in the 
house, offered even greater delights to the family 
gathered before its huge open fire. The change 
began when Lucy Larcom was a child. 

“Cooking-stoves were coming into fashion,” she 
wrote, “but they were clumsy affairs, and our 
elders thought that no cooking could be quite so 
nice as that which was done by an open fire. We 
younger ones reveled in the warm, beautiful 
glow, that we look back to as a remembered 
sunset. There is no such home splendor now. 

“The fireplace was deep, and there was a settle 
in the chimney-corner where three of us youngest 
girls could sit together and toast our toes on the 
andirons—two Continental soldiers in full uniform, 
marching one after the other—while we looked up 
the chimney into a square of blue sky, and some- 
times caught a snowflake on our foreheads. 
Potatoes were roasted in the ashes, and the 
Thanksgiving turkey in the tin kitchen, the 
business of turning the spit being usually dele- 
gated to some of us small folk, who were only too 
glad to burn our faces in honor of the annual 
festival. 

“When supper was finished and the teakettle 
was pushed back on the crane, and the backlog 
was reduced to a heap of fiery embers, then was 
the time for listening to sailor yarns and ghost 
and witch legends. The wonder seems somehow 
to have faded out of those tales of old since 
the gleam of red-hot coals died away from the 
hearthstone.” 

There is already the gas-range, and the possi- 
bility of dinner electrically prepared by touching 
a button is already suggested. In time, no doubt, 
the cook-stove will disappear; but surely no 
family festival will be less joyous for its departure, 
and no poet will lament that it has vanished. 
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WEEDS. 


e silence that followed the retreat of Mrs. 
Bates’s indignant footsteps was broken by 
Evelyn Dale. 
“The trouble with Mrs. Bates,” she pronounced, 
“is simply that she is—a weed!” 
The ladies of the committee glanced at each 
other with grave disapproval, and Mrs. Dale’s 
gentle face flushed with embarrassment. “My 


the Congress of the United States might | dear!” she protested, in a pained voice. 


put an export tax of a cent a pound on | 
raw cotton if the British government should | 


But Evelyn’s eyes were full of laughter. 
“I haven’t said anything shocking,” she de- 


put an import duty on American grain, calls | clared, “truly I haven’t, mother. Botany defines 


attention to the kind of weapons that are used 
in the international struggle for trade. 


The United States Congress cannot levy an | 


| a weed as a plant out of place, and I’m sure that 
| isn’t so very dreadful, is it? I know that /’re 


been a ‘plant out of place’ lots of times. 
‘‘What I meant was,” and now Evelyn herself 


export duty on cotton,—the Constitution ex- | colored, for it was not easy to seem to give advice 
pressly forbids it, — but export duties are not | where nearly every one was older than she, “that 


















it helped sometimes to think of it so. I hope you 
won’t think me conceited to speak of it, for of 
course all of you know a thousand times as much 
about things and people as I. But I remember a 
girl on one of our college committees who made 
everybody uncomfortable by her constant criti- 
cism and interference, and some of us wanted to 
get rid of her. Our president wouldn’t let us; she 
quoted the weed definition and reminded us that 
it might apply to any one of us at some time, and 
we shouldn’t want to be turned off—the way we 
pull up weeds and fling them over the fence, you 
know; we should just want to find the place 
where we belonged. So we tried our weed again 
and again, and finally she found her right place 
and became one of the best and most loyal workers 
we had.” 

The chairman’s face had cleared, and she 
looked round the room with a smile. 

“I think we owe a vote of thanks to Miss Dale 
for her definition,” she said. “And now, ladies, 
how shall we act upon Mrs. Bates’s resignation? 
Is it your pleasure that it be accepted ?” 

“I move,” one of the ladies returned quickly, 
“that it be not accepted—that instead we make it 
part of our duty to help Mrs. Bates to find the 
work where she will be happy.” 

The motion was carried unanimously. 
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ABSENT-MINDED GENIUSES. 


he absent-minded genius, always a fruitful 
source of entertainment, figures to an unusual 
extent in recent magazine literature. 

The Booklover recalls an anecdote of careless 
omission and characteristic amends on the part 
cf Mark Twain. Mr. Clemens and Mrs. Harriet 
Beecher Stowe were neighbors for many years, 


and he was in the habit of making frequent | 


informal calls at her house. On returning one 
morning his wife exclaimed, reproachfully: 

“There, Sam, you have been over to the Stowes’ 
again without a necktie. It is really too bad!” 

He accepted the rebuke in silence, and retired 
to his room. Shortly afterward a messenger 
carried to Mrs. Stowe a neat parcel and a note. 
The package contained a black silk necktie, and 
the note was as follows: 

“Here is a necktie. Take it out and look at it. 
I think I stayed half an hour this morning. At 
the end of that time will you kindly return it, as it 
is the only one I have. Mark Twain.” 

In the Century Magazine the Countess Angéle 
Potocka gives two amusing instances of the 
absent-mindedness of Leschetizky, the famous 
pianist. He was at one time giving lessons to the 
daughter of the Baroness Stieglitz in St. Peters- 
burg, and quite won the heart of his young pupil, 
who often manifested her affection by tributes of 
fruit and sweetmeats. 

On leaving her one day he discovered that she 
had tucked a large orange into his coat pocket, 
and wishing to relieve himself as soon as possible 





of the bulging object, he at once began to peel it. | 


Suddenly, as he was crossing a bridge over the 
Neva, he perceived the baroness and her daughter 
on their balcony opposite. He saluted them with 
a sweeping bow, then gracefully placed a handful 
of orange-peel on his head, and tossed his hat into 
the river. 

Another time he called on Biilow, who was not 
at home, and the maid naturally inquired his 
name. For a long minute he could not remember 
his own name. Finally, overcome by confusion, 
he turned and bolted down the stairs without 
replying. At the foot it came to him, and he 
shouted up to her, “‘Leschetizky!”’ 

When Biilow returned the girl described to him 
with much dramatic effect the wild-eyed, des- 
perate and distracted air of his visitor, prefacing 
her story with the remark: 

“An idiot named Leschetizky called to-day.” 
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THE PRINCESS AND PEPITO. 


agree Victoria Louise, the only girl in the 
kaiser’s large family, although she is only 
eleven years old, already promises to be a patron 
of musicians. As in the case of other daughters 
not royal, it is “father’’ who has to pay in coin of 
the realm for this sympathy with genius. 

The London Chronicle says that a musician in 
Berlin told the emperor of the wonderful piano- 
playing of a small boy, Pepito Arriola. The boy 
was bidden to the palace. The emperor told the 
princess that she was to be present at the concert, 
and added that she must listen closely, for Pepito 
played even better than mama. Although the 
little girl said that she did not believe that to be 
possible, she was delighted with Pepito’s playing. 

On being told that he was poor, she said: 

“We must help him!”’ 

She ran off and emptied her own bank, and 
begged or bullied her fond brothers till they gave 
her from their savings. But the whole amount 
was not large, so Princess Louise returned to her 
father, with tears in her eyes, and told him that 
he must do the rest. The royal “we’’ was omitted 
entirely. 

It is said that the Princess Louise’s tears are a 
form of feminine influence to which the kaiser is 
peculiarly susceptible. At all events, he not only 
obtained for Pepito several state appropriations 
for the encouragement of musical talent, but 
added one thousand marks a year out of his 
private purse. Nevertheless, it is probable that 
he will think twice before bringing another 
prodigy to the attention of the princess. 
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MISLEADING NAMES. 


“<The Companion” commented recently on certain 

medical names which in their popular uses 
are misleading. There are terms in other depart- 
ments of science which positively misname the 
thing to which we apply them. 

The word “oil” in its more comprehensive and 
indiscriminate uses is made to include hydro- 
carbons, like petroleum, and also many sub- 
stances which have an oily appearance, like “oil 
of vitriol,” which is not oil at all, but sulphuric 
acid. Strictly speaking, the mineral oils, including 
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all petroleum products, are not oil, although we | 


speak of “coal oil” and “kerosene oil,” and one | Phorated Saponaceous Dentifrice.”” 


of the companies which supply us with it is called 
the “Standard Oil Company.” 

In its article on oils the “Encyclopzdia Britan- 
nica” does not include mineral hydrocarbons, like 
naphtha, parrafin and petroleum, but treats only 
the two well-defined groups—fixed oils and fats, 
and the essential or volatile oils. 

“Copperas” is not copper, but sulphate of iron. 
“Salt of lemon” has nothing to do with the fruit 
of the lemon-tree, but is potassium binoxalate, or 
potash treated with oxalic acid. 

“Carbolic acid” is not an acid, but a phenol. In 
structure it is allied to the alcohols, and has only 
slight acid properties. “Soda-water”’ has no 
trace of soda. “Sulphuric ether” contains no 
sulphur. “Sugar of lead” is innocent of sugar. 
“Cream of tartar” has nothing to do with cream, 
nor “milk of lime” with milk. “German silver” | 
is a stranger to silver, and “black lead” is not 
lead, but graphite. ‘Mosaic gold” is a sulphide of 
tin. 


. 





These misleading names have come down from 
the vocabulary of an early and inexact chemistry. | 
As popular science extends, the old terms are | 
yielding to the more scientific nomenclature. 
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THE COMPANION CALENDAR. 
A BEAUTIFUL GIFT. 
Now Ready for 1904 Subscribers. 
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“* SPRINGTIME.” 
PAINTED BY W. D. STEVENS. | 
HE COMPANION CALENDAR for 1904, en- 
titled “Springtime,” is a work of unusual 
beauty. In form it is a standing screen 
twenty-one inches long and eleven and a half inches 
high. It consists of a large central panel, to which 
are joined by narrow folds two smaller side panels. 
The theme of the center is youth and sunshine, that 
of the sides birds and blossoms, and the narrow 
connecting folds contain the Calendar vignettes, six 
months on each. 

The original paintings, made expressly for The | 
Companion by emi artists, have been faithfully | 
reproduced by lithography in twelve colors. The 
screen is edged with a colonial bead frame of 
embossed gold. 




















The Calendar is copyrighted and published 
exclusively by The Youth’s Companion for its 
subscribers who pay for the year 1904. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS. 
® © 
A MOVING HERO. 


e who treads the path of metaphor follows a 
beautiful but dangerous way. The Chicago 
Journal quotes some sentences from a modern 
novel, which are sound enough metaphors, taken 
singly, but in conjunction make rather an acro- 
batic effect. 
“His countenance fell.” 
“His voice broke.” 
“His heart sank.” 
“His hope leaped.” 
“His eyes blazed.” 
“His words burned.” 
“His blood froze.” 
And soon. After reading this one is puzzled to 
know whether the hero was a plumber, a bankrupt 
or a thermometer. 


& 
EARLY PREPARATION. 


he president of Princeton Theological Seminary 

has a reputation not only for the excellence of 

his sermons, but for the short notice at which, on 

occasion, he can prepare them. Some time ago, 

says a writer in the New York Times, he was 

conducting a “question box” at a summer school, 
when he was asked by one of his auditors: 


“Will you tell me, sir, your method in preparing 

your sermons? Do you begin early in the week ?” 
“Yes,” was the response, “quite early.” 
“But,” persisted the questioner, “how early?” 
“About six o’clock Sunday morning.” 


® & 
BUBBLED OVER. 


hen Earl Spencer was lord lieutenant of 

Ireland the people of Dublin called the 
beautiful countess, one of the loveliest women of 
her time, “Spenser’s Faerie Queene.” 

But when their excellencies were about to 
return to = Trish gallantry was shown in 
a characteristic way. At the farewell banquet in 
their honor an Irish gentleman got up and said, 
with much fervor and many bows: 

“We all hope soon to see you back again—you 


The best preparation for the teeth is“ Brown’s Cam- 
(Adv. 
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and the work of art by your side.” 
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LATEST PUBLICATIONS. Library. 

Health Hints. Health influenced by insulation; 
Health influenced by underwear ; Health influenced by 
color. Exercise, who needs it? A series of articles 
by Prof. E. B. Warman. 

Official Basket Ball Guide. Edited by Geo. T. 
Hepbron. Contains official rules, records and pictures. 
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Wrestling. Catch as catch can style. By E. H. Hitch- 
cock, M. D., and R. F. Nelligan, of Amherst College. 
Lawn Hockey, Tether Ball, Golf Croquet, 
Volley Ball, Ete. Containing the rules for each 
game, with diagrams. Lllustrated. 

Ground Tumbling. By Prof. Henry Walter Worth. 

How to Become a Gymnast. Any boy can easily 
follow the illustrations and instructions in this book, | 
and with a little practice become proficient. 

The Care of the Body. A book that all who val 
health should read and follow its instructions, api 

How to Play Roller Polo. Edited by Jacob C. 
Morse. A full description of the game. en 

How to Swing Indian Clubs. By following the 
diagrams carefully any one can become an expert club- 
swinger in a short time. 

Rules for Games. By Miss Jessie Bancroft, Director 
of Physical Training, Department of Education, Bor- 
an of Brooklyn, N.Y. Intended for use at recesses 
and playgrounds. Graded according to age of pupils. 


EACH BOOK 10 CENTS. 
Send for complete list of Spalding’s Athletic Library. 


A. G. SPALDING @ BROS., 
New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, Boston, Buffalo, 
Baltimore, Denver, St. Louis, Kansas City 
Minneapolis, San Francisco, Montreal, Can, 
Write for Spalding’s complete Catalogue o, 
Fall and Winter Sports. Free by mail. v 
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Mail Orders Only. 


SUITS anp JACKETS | 


Made to Order 
in One Week, 


*8 to *40. 


HE lady who 

wishes to be fash- 

ionably _gowned 
must have her gar- 
ments made to 
order. Ready- 
made suits 
lack individu- 
ality and rarely 
haveeitherstyle 
or fit, because 
they are made up 
by the thousands 
for ready-made fig- 
ures, e no \y- 

garments, but make 
everything especially 
to order, thus insuring 
the perfection of fit 
and finish. 

We cut our gar- 
ments according toa 
system of our own, 
which is used by, 
other concern. 
is one of the secrets 
of our wonderful suc- 
cess in making gar- 
ments to order 
from measure- 
ments sent us 
by mail. 

You take no 
riskin dealing 
with wu Wi 
know we can fit 

ou, but if any- ; 

hing we send you is not entirely satisfactory, 
return it promptly and we will refund your 
money. 

We send free our new Winter Catalogue, illus- 
trating 126 of the latest New York fashions. 
In choosing your suit you may select the jacket 
of one style, the skirt of another and the sleeve 
of a Chine, you wish, and have the garment 
made according to your own taste. We send 
Jree with our catalogue a line of samples from 
our stock of over 400 foreign and domestic 
fabrics, from any of which we will make the 
garment you choose. If you fear we cannot 
fit you ask your best-dressed friend:—she is 
probably our customer. 


OUR CATALOGUE ILLUSTRATES: 
Tailored Suits, 
Handsome Skirts, § 
Stylish Jackets, $8.00 to $35.00 
Travelling Dresses, $10.00 to $35.00 

Made to Order in One Week. 
We pay express charges to any part of the United States. 


Write us fully; your letters will be answered 
by women of taste and experience in matters 
of dress, who will, if you desire, aid you in 
selecting styles and materials. yhen you 
send us an order, they will look after it while 
it is in the cutter’s and tailor’s hands, and will 

ve e@ same care and attention that it 
would have if it were made under your per- 
sonal supervisio 




















n. 
Catalogue and a large assortment of the new- 
est samples sent free by return mail 
to an he United States. Ask for new 
WINTER OGUE, No. 48. Mention whether 
you wish samples for Suits or Cloaks, and 
about the colors you desire, and we will send 
a full assortment of just what you wish. 


NATIONAL CLOAK AND SUIT COMPANY, 
119 and 121 West 23d St., New York. 
Established 15 years. 




















**T am the little cook. I can pre- 
pare Jell-O as well as Mama. Just 
add a pint of boiling water to the 
contents of a package and set to 
cool. Sometimes I serve it alone 
or with whipped cream. It is very 
nice when nuts, fresh or candied 
fruits are added.”’ 

Four Fruit Flavors: Orange, Lemon, Rasp- 
berry or Strawberry. At grocers everywhere. 10c. 
Tue Genesee Pure Foon Co., Le Roy, N. Y. 







































































Hosiery, 25c. a Pair, 


has double the wear-resistance 
of other 25c. hosiery —the one- or 
two-thread kind, because“YKM” 
is knit of yarn spun from four 
threads of finest combed eye 
tian lisle, making it as muc 
better than other sorts as 

4cts. are better than 2 cts. 


Look for the ‘*Y K M** 

stamped on all genuine 

4-Thread Lisle Hosiery 

obtainable at 25c. a pair. 
Misses’ and Boys’, single or double knees, 
fine or Derby rib, medium or heavy weight; 
sizes 6to 10. Black only. 
Men’s Half Hose, two weights, medium and 
heavy. Colors: black, tan, pearl, mahogany, 
Tourist and Cadet blue; sizes 9 to 1134. 

IF YOUR DEALER WON'T SUPPLY YOU, WE 
Sample pair, 25 cents; six pairs (one or 

assorted colors), $1.50; delivered free. 


Write for booklet,““The Reasons Why” **¥ KM” hosiery 
wears longer and holds Its shape better than others, 


YORK KNITTING MILLS, Main St., 


WIL! 








York, Penn. 









THE FAMILY SHINE 


Blackola is the best shoe polish for 
family use; produces the most bril- 
liant and lasting shine, and saves 
the shoes. Every woman knows 
by ex perience that liquid dressings 
soon cause the shoe to brenk 
across the top. 





















oils the leather—prevents cracking. 
Shoes wear twice as long by its 
use. Try it. If your dealer hasn’t 
it, send 10e and receive full size 
box postpaid, from factory. 
The World Polish Mfg. Co., 
Box 728, York, Pa. 
















The Only Towel Worth a Name. 


Woven wholly from Egyptian long fiber cotton — 


pure white. 


before the Towel is 


A Million Little Sponges. 


Rough enough to produce the desired exhilarating friction, 
yet never too harsh. Outwears any other towel ever produced. 
Rubdry, Jr., 25c. Rubdry 0, 35c. Rubdry A, 50c. Rubdry B, 75c. 


The best stores sell it—The best people use it—If not for sale in 
your town drop us a postal and a Towel will be 


SENT ON 


After trying it a month pay us if you like it, return it if you don’t. 
WACHUSETT MILLS, Worcester, Mass. 





Its surface is nubby, as shown in the back- 
ground of this “ad.” 


The nubs are in the cotton yarn 


woven. They absorb water like 
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here’s a laffin’ in the kitchen 
Makes ye want to hang around ; 

There’s a hustlin’ an’ a bustlin’ 

An’ a choppin’, choppin’ sound. 
There’s a somethin’ warm an’ plummy 

Keeps remindin’ ye o’ pie, 
Or a puddin’ an’ a good ’un! 

There’s a cake that hits yer eye 
In the cellar, gittin’ meller, 

If y’re mean enough to spy! 


It’s a-curlin’ out the chimney, 
It’s a-hangin’ in the air, 

It’s a-sneakin’ to ye, workin’, 
In the field an’ everywhere. 

Ye ken tell it, ye ken smell it, 
It’s around ye, fur or nigh; 

There’s a brewin’ an’ a stewin’ 
An’ a many things a-doin’ 

Fer Thanksgivin’, by an’ by. 
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A HUMBLE STORY. 


~ “rT cost-a much-a money—to die.’’ 
es, ) Mrs. Lewis started, and almost 

= dropped the change which she was 
taking from the hand of the Italian 
fruit-vender. ‘The remark was so 
pathetic, and had in it such an 
unexpressed appeal for sympa- 
thy. She looked at the face of 
the Italian. It was haggard, 
not with disease, but with care 
and anxiety. 

‘*What do you mean?’’ she 
asked. 

‘*Tina, my-a wife,” he said. 
**It cost-a much-a money—to die.’’ 

Then he told the story of his life; how, out 
of poverty and street life that hardly had known 
the name or meaning of home, he had come 
from Naples to America; how for two years he 
had worked at sewer-digging with a great gang 
of his countrymen; how the smallness of the 
pay and the dishonesty of the padrones had 
left him little at the end, and how he had started 
in business for himself with a hand-cart and a 
load of bananas. Prosperity had come to him 
—wonderful prosperity, so that he had been able 
to buy a poor old skeleton of a horse and a 
tumble-down rattletrap of a wagon, and had 
gone into business on a larger scale. 

But all this was means to an end, and the 
end was the importation of Tina. Tina had 
come, and he had met her at the dock in all the 
bravery of his American clothes that made Tina, 
fresh from the steerage, feel almost uncouth 
beside him ; but this was not for long, for great 
was the array of finery which he had accumu- 
lated for her, and in which she looked a queen 
at the wedding; and the wedding-table was 
loaded with all things counted good in Italy, 
besides those two American wonders, apple 
pie and ice-cream. More merrily the old horse 
rattled the rickety old wagon down the alley, 
and more merrily the voice of Joe rang out the 
lists of his seasonable fruits. 

But Tina did not thrive in the new home. 
The winter was coming on, and she took a 
heavy cold. Joe went forth daily to his work, 
but came back to find the smile on Tina’s face 
more wan and the cough more alarming. The 
doctor came often, but Tina grew worse. Fruit 
had been high and hard to get, and some of it 
had frozen. There were days when Joe did 
not go out, but sat with Tina, and other days 
when he went, but with a heavy heart. Last 
night Tina died. Joe felt as if he could never 
sell fruit again, but the undertaker must have 
money in advance. So Joe had harnessed the 
old horse and was out making his morning sales. 
No; he did not want any gifts. But none of 
his customers knew the burden on his heart 
that day, and Mrs. Lewis had always been kind. 
He wanted some one to know. 

Mrs. Lewis went to the squalid home, the 
more pathetic in its poverty for the attempts 
that had been made to brighten it. There lay 
the body of Tina, the crucifix on her breast, 
the candles burning at head and foot, and the 
picture of the Madonna and Child looking 
down at her. She went to the funeral, too, 
and stood at the grave while the priest consigned 
all that was mortal of Tina to earth. 

‘‘T had not thought much about it before,’’ 
said she. ‘‘I thought of Joe and men like 
him simply as the means of getting my daily 
supply of fruit. I had not realized the human 
side of Joe and his fellows, or that their affec- 
tions, their faith and their sorrows, are like 
other people’s, and that they stand in as much 
need of help from God and of the sympathy of 















THE YOUTH’S 


COMPANION. 





I am sure that hereafter I 


their, fellow men. 
shall consider more how I can help ‘the least 
of these’ in the spirit of our common Lord.’’ 
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ON THE GRAND BANKS. 


here is no modern industry that causes more 
suffering and death in proportion to the 
number engaged in it than the fishing’on the 
Grand Banks, neither is there any the daily record 
of which is a more inspiring story of heroism and 
self-sacrifice. On the Grand Banks, those vast 
submarine shoals which lie about one hundred 
miles off the coast of Newfoundland, there gather 
every year some twelve hundred vessels carrying 
twenty thousand men or more. A writer in 
Frank Leslie’s Popular Monthly describes the 
fishermen’s life at the Banks as follows: 


The captain and cook remain on board, while 
the rest of the crew, numbering anywhere from 
twelve to twenty men, go out daily a few miles 
from the ship in dories to set the trawls. The 
dories are flat-bottom boats so built that they 
“nest” into each other like cheese-boxes when 
they are piled up on the vessel’s deck. They 
carry two men, each of whom works a pair of 
oars, and, frail skiffs as they are, they make 
splendid weather when well handled. 

The trawls, which are long lines with hooks 
attached to them at intervals, are overhauled and 
baited every morning by the men, and the fish 
earricd back in the dories to the ship, there to be 
cleaned and salted. 

The perils of this kind of fishing are very real 
and very great, not only to the vessels from the 
sudden and violent storms which sweep that part 
of the sea, and from the ocean liners racin 


through fogs across these anchorage gue. bu 

still more to the men in their dories looking after 
the trawls. It beppess again and again during 
every season that fishermen, separated from their 


by squalls and lost in the waste 
of waters, drift about for days, suffering from cold, 
hunger and every attendant misery, and often 

ey or are permanently crippled from 

‘0S " 

There is no lack on the Banks of stories of quick 
acts of heroism or tales of suffering. During a 
furious gale on the Banks Henry George, one of 
the crew of the Newfoundland schooner Pioneer, 
was ie overboard by a wave. A comrade, 
Joseph ooney, grabbed a bait plank as a 
support and sprang after him, cumbered though 
he was with his oil clothes and sea boots. Moone 
first worked off his foot-gear and then his coat, 
and swam for his chum. George was floating 
unconscious on the surface of the water, having 
been thrown against the bulwark and hurt as he 
was flung over the side. 

After a long struggle Mooney reached him and 
gripped him by the collar with one hand, while 
with the other he held the frail plank in 





sition 


between them. In this perilous pu ht the two 
men remained for three hours, until the schooner 
was able to beat back to them. The sea was 


running mountains high, and it was feared a dory 
could not live in it. 

To lessen the risk for the skiff and the men in 
the water, the schooner had to be run down 
almost sheer upon the men, and then a dory was 
launched bodily by a mighty heave by the rest 
of the crew, and in the “lull” created under the 
sheltering jee of the craft the rescue was 
accomplished. 

George had not recovered consciousness, and 
lay like alog. Mooney was at the last gasp. He 
had not only suffered the buffeting of the waves 
and the chill of the cold, but besides the effort of 
keeping his comrade on the plank he had had to 
swim most of the time. He fainted when he was 
dragged into the boat, but his grip was so tight 
on his companion’s collar that his fingers had to 
be pried open with a marlinspike. 
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DIFFICULT TO HERD. 


any stories have lingered from the past 

summer of the college men who went West 

to help harvest the great crops. The best 

of allis a tale from the Kansas City Journal. The 

hero is a big football-player who strayed into a 

farmyard in western Kansas, applied for work 
and got it. 


The farmer had a herd of sheep that was causing 
him no little trouble. He called the college man 
out into the pen about six o’clock the next morn- 
ing, and said that he wanted him to herd the 
—- over to a certain place and then drive them 
slowly back, so as to have them in the pens b 
seven o’clock that night. The new herder starte 
out in rather awkward style, but the farmer, 
having so many duties to look after, returned to 
the stable to hitch up. 

Supper-time came, and not a word had been 
heard from the sheep. Finally at eight o’clock 
the farmer began to be alarmed, and was getting 
ready to go out on a hunt, when he heard some 
one come whistling through the yard, and in 
walked the new hand, all smiles and apparently 
not at all tired by his day’s work. 

“Kinder late. Hev any trouble?” 

“Not much, thank you. Got along very nicely. 
= oe three lambs did keep me busy, I will 

mit.” 

“Lambs! Ain’t got a lamb in the hull bunch.” 

“Well, I guess you have, all right. They are in 
the pen now.” 

The farmer grabbed the young fellow by the 
arm, and they hurried to the pen. There, chasing 
about among the sheep, the farmer found three 
jack-rabbits. 
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A STAMP MENAGERIE. 


ollectors of postage-stamps will be inter- 

ested to examine their collections in the 

light of some words of a philatelist which 
are quoted in the New York Tribune. He says 
that many stamps bear the pictures of animals. 
Arranging the stamps according to the design 
they bear, the stamp-collector can gather a con- 
siderable menagerie. 

The three-cent Canadian stamp of 1851 bears a 
beaver. Newfoundland issues of 1866 have the 
seal and the codfish. The seal on these stamps 
is, however, a queer creature, fit for a museum of 
freaks, for he has claws like’a tiger. In 1880 the 

overnment had the seal redrawn with flippers. 

n_ 1887 the Newfoundland dog appears on the 
half-cent stamp. 

In the United States in 1869 the horse was 





eyo in brown on the two-cent stamp, and in | 


1¢ Omaha issue, the year of the fair, appeared 
two more animals, the bull and the buffalo. 

In the eastern hemisphere the animal stamps 
are more numerous and strange. China furnishes 
a fish, a sea-gull and.adragon. Across the Indian 
Ocean in the Con Free State one finds the 
pm og on the one-frane stamp. Liberia fur- 
nishes the > pepotaes on the two-cent stamp 
in bister and black. « 

As one travels through Africa he finds on the 
stamps of Nyassa the spotted giraffe. In Egypt 
he comes upon the eamel on all the stamps of 
the Sudan, and in the wilderness of the French 
Congo he finds the leopard on the cheaper — 

Travelling eastward again to North Borneo the 





collector discovers four more animals to add to 
his collection: the deer, the peacock, the crocodile 
and the ny 8 

In New South Wales appear one animal and 
two birds which are peculiar to that part of 
the world—the kangaroo standing erect on the 
shilling stamp, the emu and the lyre-bird. A 
short distance farther, in New Zealand, one gets 
the sacred huia-bird. The picture of the duckbill, 
half bird, half animal, decorates some of the 
stamps of Tasmania, and the black swan is con- 
tributed by Western Australia. 

The small islands of Seychelles show a turtle. 
From Peru come two llamas. In Guatemala a 
quetzal, a bird that will not live in captivity, is 

roduced on the stamps as an emblem of national 
freedom. On some of the stamps issued by Persia 
appears the lion. Tuscany also shows a lion on 
its early issues. 

In the Colombian republic the bald eagle is used. 
It is also shown on stamps of the French colonies. 

On the latest issue of Cuban stamps is the ox 
pulling the plow in the fields. 

While collectors have not captured all the wild 
animals, they have enough to make an interesting 
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at we all are here through struggle, 
through the fruits our fathers won, 
Makes us brothers strong and worthy 

in the course still to be run— 
Who shall say the end is useless, or 
the mighty labor done? 






Systems still are blown to atoms and 
the earth will meet its doom, 

In the eye of all the heavens man is 
ever in his tomb, 

But we see the smallest blossom still 
outbursting into bloom. 


\} 
9/ Just alone that man is noble, just alone 
that he have worth, 
Just alone that he shall ripen what was seed in 
him at birth, 
Is a more imperial problem than the end of all the 
earth. 


Human progress still points peaceward and still 
further from the brute— 
Let the end be hidden from me, let eternity be 
mute, 
I will struggle on and upward as the flower from 
the root. 
® 


GETTING FATHER’S CONSENT. 


r. Tenney smiled ironically. “And I s’pose 
M I’m only a punkin with no blood to speak 
of an’ no heart at all!’”’ he said, with the 
air of holding himself nobly in check. Mrs. Tenney 
refused to accept the challenge. ‘“That’s neither 
here nor there—you’re bein’ a punkin,” she replied. 
“What I want to know, Amos, is what you’ve got 
against George Raymond? He don’t drink; he 
smokes, I believe, but only a pipe, not them 
cigarettes. He’s got a good education, an’ still 
he’s willing to work. An’ he’s just lost in love for 
Alice.” 


“Shouldn’t wonder ’f he was,” said Mr. Tenney, 
comenaqeny. “Nothing strange about that, wi 
me the best fixed man in the township.” 

“Why, Amos, I am surprised!” exclaimed Mrs. 
Tenney. ‘You know’s well’s you want to know 
that George would want Alice just the same if she 
come from—from the Drommetses, down Tunkett 
way. 
“Mebbe,” said Mr. Tenney, discreetly. 

“Do you mean that he cares for Alice because 
you’re well-to-do?” flashed Mrs. Tenney. 

“Not altogether,” said Mr. Tenney, coolly. “But 
*tis hardly likely that he’s unawares of the fact that 
Alice will have all I’ve got some day. You know 
he’ll never have a penny from anybody.” 

“So you mean to give me to understand that he’s 
scheming an’ cale’lating on Alice’s prospects—is 
that it?” demanded Mrs. Tenney. | 

“T ain’t accusing him of anything,” said Mr. 
Tenney, impartially. “I’m merely saying that 
George is a poor young man an’ that Alice’s pros- 
pects are good.” 

“You was poor yourself when I married you,” 
said Mrs. Tenney, reflectively. 

“T admit it,” said Mr. Tenney, as impersonall 
as he was able. “But that’s no reason why 
should set still an’ see Alice make the same 
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“Did pa’s being forehanded influence you any?” 
asked Mrs. Tenney. 

Mr. Tenney perceived the narrowing circle of 
his wife’s reasoning. “If you’re going to be 
pers’nal—” he began. 

“Did it, Amos? persisted Mrs. Tenney. 

“No, it didn’t, an’ you know it,” answered Mr. 
Tenney, stiffly. 

“You fell in love with me—just me—didn’t you?” 
Mrs. Tenney knew it without assurance, but she 
waited anxiously for her husband’s answer. 

“Ain’t a getting kind o’ mushy, Ann?” he 
asked, mi _ 

“Tt was that way, wa’n’t it?” Mrs. Tenney 


continued, robustly. 
aper he had been 


Mr. Tenney picked up the 
reading when the conversation began. “I’ve 
always explained it that way to myself,” he 


= 
irs. Tenney got up and began to move about 
the room. “I guess I’ll be stirring,” she said. 


“We expect George to supper an’ to spend the 
evenin’. He an’ Alice are engaged, Amos, and 
I told ’em I guessed to-night was good’s any to 
ask your consent.” 

There was a spluttering exclamation behind the 


paper. 

“What should you think we’d better give ’em— 
o—_ or money?” Mrs. Tenney asked, consider- 
ately. 

“Just which you think best, Ann,’ answered 
Mr. Tenney, watching his wife out of the room. 

“Tt’s all right,’’ Mrs. Tenney continued to Alice 
in the kitchen; “he didn’t begin to po on as your 
gran’pa did. hen ma spoke to him about your 
mt an’ me, it took the greatest part o’ the evening 
© bring him round.” 


*® © 


NOT HIS FORTE. 


r. Clyde Fitch, the playwright, says that a 
well-known New York manager was re- 
cently much annoyed by the persistent 

applications for a “job’’ made to him by a most 
peculiar-looking and seedy individual. Time and 
time again, it appears, the manager had referred 
this person to his stage manager. “Talk to 
Blank,” he would say, interrupting the man’s 
attempts to name his qualifications. 

Finally the seedy man in search of a job did 
seek Blank, the —— manager, who at that time 
was in the theater, listening to the efforts of can- 
didates for the chorus. As there was a number 
ahead of him, the peculiar-looking individual 


would, between songs, interrupt the stage man- 
ib. Exasperated, 


ager with his requests for a 
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the stage manager at length turned to the” pianist 
and bade him play an accompaniment for the 


stranger. With some hesitancy the applicant for 
a job employed what voice he had in song. It was 
as bad as bad could be. 

Disgusted, the manager stopped him. “And 


you have the audacity to ask for a job!’ he 
exclaimed, wrathfully. 

“Certainly,” replied the man. 

“Why, you can’t sing a little bit!” said the 
manager, astonished. 

“I don’t claim to be able to sing,” replied the 
seedy individual, calmly. “And I don’t want to 
sing. I’m a stage carpenter. 1 was only singing 
to please you people!” 


® © 


TURNING A JOKE TO ACCOUNT. 


he Rev. Thomas P. Hunt relates in his 
“Autobiography” an instance of a practical 
joke turned against the joker to the profit of 
the intended victim. Mr. Hunt was in New York, 
soliciting subscriptions for a Southern school. 
One man to whom he applied referred him to 
another, saying that he would subscribe fifty 
dollars if the second man gave anything, and 
handed Mr. Hunt a letter of introduction. Mr. 
Hunt found the second man in his counting-room, 
surrounded by his friends, and presented the 
letter. 


The man read it with a smile, writes Mr. Hunt 
and handed it to his friends, ~~ ey an 
explaining | -, Be I saw that was 
brewing. He began: 

“f understand that you are collecting money 
at iy! hg 4 are a minister of the gospel?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Well, you preach that men ought to give of 
what they have. If 1 were to ask ——— of you, 

‘ou would have boy = & give but your blessing. 

f I refused to take that, I should get nothing.” 

“Yes, sir, if that was all I had to give.” 

“Well, sir, lam a dealer in hardware. Will you 
take this hammer?” He handed me a very fine 
one from his sample case. I took it before he had 
time to draw back, thanked him for it, and got 
him to enter his name in my q 

There was a leugh. but not at me. I was treated 
very handsomely by all present. I did not care 
about the hammer, but I had my = on the fift 
dollars promised by the first merchant on condi- 
~_ that I got anything out of the hardware 

ealer. 

1 went back with the hammer, and the man 
ae the fifty dollars, but laughed louder than the 

ealer in hardware. It seems that the giver of 
the hammer was a generous, liberal and social 
man. He gave by the hundreds to race-courses, 
club-rooms and such things, but not a cent to 
religious purposes. The hammer was his first 
departure. e news soon spread that he had 
given something for a religious institution. 

The next day, as I was passing down Wall Street, 
a gentleman addressed me and asked me to walk 
in. Several of my friends of the day before were 
in his room. He asked to see my subscription 
book, as he intended to subscribe. He gave me 
ten dollars. Looking over my book, he called to 
his na “Here is the hammer, as certain as 
payday!” 

hey enjoyed the joke, and many a dollar I got 
for the sight of that name. 


*® ¢ 


COULD NOT COMMIT MURDER. 


t is so unusual for a man who has a chance to 
| shoot a deer to return to camp with a clear 

conscience that it is a pleasure to quote this 
story from the New York Sun. Two jack-hunters 
had gone out one night on a fork of the Flambeau 
River in Wisconsin. They were using a clumsy 
flat-bottomed boat which one of them propelled 
with a pole. At ten o’clock they saw a buck, by 
the light of their powerful carbide lamp, just as 
he was leaping to the bank. An hour later they 
rounded a bend and found a doe standing in full 
view. 


She was not more than pa f yards distant. 
She threw up her head, and stared at the light as 
soon as it came within range. The wind was 
blowing from her to the hunters, so that she could 
et no scent. The man who was poling dropped 
he long stick, sat down and took up the paddle. 
The deer stood still as the boat continued to 
advance. It crept on foot by foot, but she showed 
no nervousness. Now and then she thrust her 
nose far upward, turned her head to one side, and 
expanded her nostrils in the effort to get the scent 
of the strange thing which was approaching; but 
getting no scent, flight did not occur to her. 

The boat got within twenty feet of her, then 
within ten feet. Another stroke of the paddle, 
ard it would have been upon her. Then she 
turned toward the bank and walked slowly away. 
Twice she stopped and looked back at the light; 
once she stopped, gathered a mouthful of water- 

ass and chewed it. Still at a walk, never hurry- 
hg even into a slow trot, she went up the bank 
and disappeared. 

All this time there had been a man sitting with 
a high-power rifle just behind the light. He 
wanted deer meat, and could, of course, have 
blown ahole through the animal if he had been so 
minded. In fact, he could have knocked it down 
with the guide’s pole, which lay in the bottom of 
the boat. He said afterward: 

“T could not shoot. She was in prime condition. 
A very beautiful animal, standing relieved in the 
stron ligne so that age! muscle showed. She 
looked straight at me with her lustrous, large 
ores, that were not frightened, but merely inquisi- 
tive, peering into the great lamp to see tt it con- 
tained anything harmful or useful to her. She 
could not see me, of course, as I was in the black 
shadow behind the light, but L could hardly per- 
suade myself that 1 was unseen. Killing that 
deer would have been simple murder.” 


® © 


REDUCING THE ESTIMATE. 


young American who was visiting in an 
A English country house is described by a 

daily paper as a good sort of fellow, but 
beset by the habit of exaggeration. His host, who 
was fond of him, and did not like to see the boy 
making a fool of himself, gave him a little warning 
about keeping his tales and his boasts within 
reasonable bounds. 


“Well,” said the boy, “I_don’t want to offend 
any of your prejudices. But when I begin to 
bluff, my tongue gets away from me, and I say 
more than I mean. I'd be obliged to you if you’e 
give me a friendly nudge or kick or something 
when you think I’m spreading it on too thick.” 

The host promised to do so. That night at 
dinner the conversation turned on conservatories. 
The American started in his usual manner: 

“T had a cousin in Virginia who built himself a 

eenhouse that was thought remarkable. It was 
‘our hundred and thirteen feet long, ninety feet 
high, and—” Here he felt his shins kicked 
under the table. He pulled himself up, and his 
eye caught that of the host. The American 
twisted his legs ruefully and concluded with a 
sigh, “and about an inch wide.” 











 Cymngemen wears a soft gray gown; 
It’s silky when I smooth it down. 
I hope I’ll wear a soft gray gown 
When I am old like her. 


Grandmama’s hair is snowy white; 
It almost sparkles in the light. 
I hope my hair will be as bright 
When I am old like her. 


2 bos. 














WATCHING GRANDMA MARK THANKSGIVING PIES. 
MY GRANDMAMA. 


By Eva March Tappan. 


Grandmama’s smile is very sweet; 
My papa says it *‘ can’t be beat.’’ 
I hope my smile will be as sweet 
When I am old like her. 


Grandmama knows I love her well; 
I love her more than I can tell. 
I hope little girls will love me well 
When I am old like her. 
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THE EYE AND EAR CLUB. 


By LL. E. Chittenden. 


Ihe Thurstons were blue, for pennies were 
searce, and it was already time to begin 
on the Christmas things they were to 

make. Their mother, seeing their melancholy, 
found out, as mothers always can, the cause. 

“*Suppose you make yourselves into an ‘Eye 
and Ear Club,’ ’”’ she said. ‘‘I think you will 
hear and see the need of simple and useful 
things that you can make.’’ Whereat, relieved 
in their minds, they began to listen. 

**T need a waste-basket in the study,’’ said 
their minister father, one day, bringing some 
letters to burn in the stove. That was easy. 
They took an old peach-basket, and gilded it 
inside and out with some of the gilding left 
over from finishing the church radiators, which 
the men had given them, and painted the top 
edge black. 

For running an errand for one of the painters 
they were presented with the shellac and black 
paint; and the basket was so beautiful when it 
was finished that every day Dummy Dee 
climbed up in the hayloft and unwrapped it, to 
gaze upon its gorgeousness. 

“I wish,’’ said mother, one day, ‘‘I had a 
new set of holders. The washerwoman wants 
some for ironing, and I for the stove doors.’’ 

‘“‘How many make a set?’’ It was asked 
carelessly. 

**Oh, about six,’? answered mother. 

That was one apiece. But as the boys had 
painted the basket, Molly and Polly did the 
holders out of some new bedticking, red and 
white, left over from the new pillows just 
made, and lined them with the crowns of the 
boys’ old hats. 

So mother’s six holders were finished, and 
they had little dots of the makers’ blood, from 
needle pricks, instead of French . knots, for 
decorations. 

‘‘I’m ashamed of my footstool,’’ said grand- 
mother, one morning, “it wabbles so.’’ So 
the boys hunted up six empty tomato-cans, 
and they put one in the middle and five round 
it, and then bound them together tightly with 
white cotton cloth. On the top they put a 
layer of excelsior, and covered it with a round 
of the cloth sewed to the sides. The bottom 
was also similarly covered, but without the 
stuffing. It was ready now for the cover. 
This mother supplied from father’s old coat, 


which was only worn very shiny on the hidden 
side. 

On the circular top Teddy, who had an 
artistic gift for lettering, had printed in white 
chalk, which the girls at once etched, or 
| embroidered in outline stitch, these words: 

**Rest here, grandma, dear.’’ 

Dummy Dee ran countless errands for a 
friend who owned a hardware-store, and who 
paid him with a knife for Ted, a pair of skates 
for Don, a pair of scissors for mother. Then 
he took two cigar boxes to another friend of 
his, a carpenter, who was laid up in bed with 
a broken leg, and they two took these cigar 
boxes apart, rubbed them with sandpaper and 
oiled them until the beautiful wood they are 
made of shone like satin, and then they whittled 
them into shape, and made one of the prettiest 
doll’s cradles you ever saw for Polly’s pet doll, 
and a sled for Molly’s. 

This was Dummy Dee’s share, for he was 
not in school yet, so had more time than the 
others. 

Every few days a secret conference was held, 
new ideas were talked over, and enthusiasm 
ran high. 

Ted made a boat for Dummy Dee like one 
he had once owned, but which had departed 
by way of the mill-pond for the sea, and he 
bought a baseball for Don with his kindling 
money, and then he had an inspiration about 
the girls’ presents. He had a long pencil box 
of wood, with a sliding cover, and as he often 
heard them wish for one like it, he bought 
another, and filled them both with beautifully 
pointed pencils, and gilded the outside of the 
boxes and drew a fine line of black round the 
edges; and they, too, were things of beauty, 
and only cost five cents! 

Don’s talent was for making molasses candy, 
so he spent his entire capital in buying molasses, 
and his spare time in picking out nuts, which 
they had gathered in the fall, and popping 
corn for balls and for stringing, for they had 
faith to believe they would get a tree; and sure 
enough, when their father went after the tree 
for the Sunday-school the storekeeper threw in 
a small one, ‘‘for the children.’’ 

So they had their tree, and father had also 
brought home red mountain-ash berries, which, 
| strung, made the tree very pretty indeed. They 








popped corn in the long evenings, and grandma 
helped them make long strings of the white 
kernels to drape from the branches. They had 
a few candles, which made the tree fairly 
sparkle with brightness. 

Mother, it was found, had made a Canton 
flannel rabbit for Dummy Dee’s menagerie, 
wristlets for Don and Ted, and white aprons, 
out of her last white dress, for Molly and 
Polly. 

And grandma had knit a pair of mittens 
apiece. So they found there were other mem- 
bers of the Eye and Ear Club, for they had 
wished loudly for just what they found on the 
tree. 

They were so satisfied with their home-made 
Christmas that they resolved the Eye and Ear 
Club should be a permanent thing. ‘“‘For no 
matter if we get rich,’’ said Molly, “home-made 
things are nice, and the thought in them makes 


them nicer still.’ 
® © 


MURRAY’S IDEA. 


By Annie H. Donnell. 


urray heard them talking about it after 
M he went to bed. His father was telling 
his mother about some heavy losses he 
had met in his business, and mother was saying, 
in her sweet, comforting voice, how sorry she 
was, and how she would try to economize and 
help him. Murray lay awake, longing to help, 
too. When he went to sleep at last, there was 
an idea tucked away in one corner of his little 
brain. It woke him up the next morning, and 
carried him out to the stable to talk it over 
with Midget, his little Shetland pony. For 
really Midget and the idea were very close 
relations. And the tiny dog-cart was a first 
cousin, too. After breakfast Murray took a 
sheet of paper, carefully folded, down street to 
one of the newspaper offices, and handed it to 
one of the men. 

‘*It’s a ’vertisement,’’ he explained, counting 
out pennies on the counter. ‘‘ Will you please 
to ’vertise it?’’ 

The man read the paper under his breath, 
a queer twinkle growing in his eyes. 

‘*Warnted! bundles to Cary by a Little boy 
and a Pony whos father has got to connymize.’’ 

“Don’t you want to put your address on it?’’ 
the man asked, soberly. 

“Oh, yes, I forgot *bout that!’’ 
looked very important. 

‘*Suppose we say, then,’’ the man continued, 
** «Send orders to “ Pony,’’ this office,’ hey ?’’ 

Murray thought that would do very well, 
and it would be so nice to go to the newspaper 
office for his mail! When, the next day, he did 
go, how delighted he was to find in the ** Pony’’ 
letter-box four letters, and every one of them 
beginning something like this: “‘If the ‘Pony’ 
whose father has lost his money will come 
round to —— Street, he will find a bundle to 
carry.’’ 

And after all the bundles were carried, —such 
lots of them!—how delighted Murray was to 
count the bright dimes, jingling them one by 
one, and to see how proud his father was, too! 


Murray 





DRAWN BY MARIA L. KIRK 


NUTS TO CRACK. 


A 
DROP-LETTER SQUARE. 
—A—A—A 
—A—A—A 
—A—A—A 
—A—A—A 
—A—A—A 
—A—A—A 
From three geographical names, two articles of 
food, and the nickname of certain Pacific islanders 
make a square, of which the diagonal beginning 
at the upper left-hand corner shall be the same as 
the upper word, and the diagonal beginning at the 
lower left-hand corner the same as the lower 
word, 
2. 


ANAGRAM STORY. 

Ornamented. 
We own a --- --- and have 
---- -- ---- alone -- dollars a 
month. We put in a gas and a water - -- - 


all bills, we find it a good investment. 


cottage, 


- payin ) 
But the last tenant proved unsatisfactory. He 
would not keep the place --- - ~--abroken 


was sick, but the 
We let him live there 

--- - Husband hated to turn him 
| out, but I said, “- ------ ---, thoughts of his 
| discomfort --- - your peace.” He will 
find some one else to victimize. If he would, as 
he sings a fine » his ways, I would 
like to have him in our choir. Husband laughs 
when he hears the - He says I am 
no judge of church music. 


3. 
ANAGRAM VERSE. 
California Trees. 


paling. He said he 
-- he was lazy. 
- no longer. 


“Let us play cute a while,” said Ted. 
“Now spell this short word doe,” he said. 
| “I love to see our Leomop, 
The great nine always stay on top; 
| l raced a mile to see ’em play; 
I don’t go near there every day. 
‘Now, M., spin more,’ I heard one say. 
(Some yarn, perhaps.) We’d melon free, 
| And cheap enough that seemed to be. 
‘Ham crop, that’s curious talk,’ said 1. 
Is some child hurt? I hear her ery. 
Why does he grope? ‘Kat,man,’ said Ned, 
‘It’s time to light a lamp,’ he said. 
‘Go hay, man, feed your stock and bed.’ ” 


| ‘ 
ADDED LETTER PUZZLE. 
By adding a certain letter, change a metal into 
) £ 
| sarcasm; a servant into a flower; to study intoa 
| small animal; contest into cautious; a metal into 
| diminutive; a title into betimes; learned into 
| willing; the skin of wild animals into rage; a 
| festival into a fay; a kind of oak into to inter. 
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5. 

DOUBLE RIMES. 
Thanksgiving brings festive —, 
Season most —— of all the —, 

With glad of friends so ——. 
Though clouds are ——, if all are 
More fair than —— it doth . 

The rainbow’s illumes each —, 
The bells and —— we shout to —, 
The grandsire’s —— will all —. 
The children —— the fireside ——, 
Tables —— with joy —, 

Or note each ——, and curious ——. 
So runs my —-, a ditty 


Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. Wreathe, weather. Hater, earth. Master, 
stream. Stripe, ripest. Grive, giver. Menor, 
Roman. Drove, Dover. Suing, using. Craving, 


carving. Stew, west. Pastel, palest. 


2. Actor, factor. Other, mother. rapper, 
rapper. Usher, pusher. Lad, glad. Iris, Irish. 
Nero, negro. Rover, drover. Ute, lute. Abel, 
Babel. 


8. Efface, menace, pomace, pinnace, palace, 
solace, terrace, grimace. 

4. 1. Stonechat. 2. Tree, mend, us—tremendous. 
3. Oil. 4. Whirlwind. 5. Deck, a, log—decalogue. 
6. Fire<lamp. 








aagrenes 


aeapeingeat 


a meer 


a 
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CURRENT- EVENT 
= ELEcTIONS.—Governors and other 

state officers were elected November 3d in 
Ohio, Iowa, Massachusetts, Kentucky, Mary- 
land, Rhode Island and Mississippi. In the 
first three states, which at present have Repub- 
lican executives, Republicans were elected; 
and in the last four, which now have Demo- 
cratic governors, Democrats were chosen. 
Elections of minor state officers were held in 
Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Colorado and sev- 
eral other states. The most important local 
contest was in the city of New York, where 
Mayor Seth Low, the Fusion candidate, was 
defeated for reélection by Col. George B. 
McClellan, the candidate of ‘Tammany and 
other Democratic organizations. 

REVOLUTION AT PANAMA.—An uprising, 

in which 3,000 armed men participated, 
took place at Panama November 3d. Independ- 
ence was proclaimed, and a junta was ap- 
pointed to take provisional charge of the gov- 
ernment. The cause of the movement is the 
rejection of the canal treaty by the Colombian 
congress, and its purpose is the creation of an 
independent republic. The revolution appears 
to have the support of the people. As the 
United States is obliged by treaty to keep transit 
open across the isthmus, several vessels were at 
once sent to Panama and Colon. 


HE SITUATION IN MACEDONIA becomes 

less acute as winter approaches. ‘There are 
no longer reports of engagements between organ- 
ized bands of insurgents and Turkish troops. 
Many of those who have been in arms have 
surrendered, and, according to reports from 
Constantinople, the Turkish government regards 
the outbreak as practically over. Bulgaria has 
ordered the demobilization of her troops on the 
frontier, and the Turkish government has re- 
called some of its soldiers from the disturbed 
districts. 


New ReFrorM SCHEME has been submitted 

to the Porte by the Austrian and Russian 
governments. It provides for a partial joint 
control of the disturbed provinces by Russia 
and Austria for two years; that Russian and 
Austrian assessors be attached to the staff of 
Hilmi Pasha, the Turkish inspector-general ; 
that a European general, assisted by Austrian 
and Russian officers, command the gendarmerie ; 
that autonomy of the communes be introduced, 
and that the existing communal boundaries be 
rectified with a view to creating spheres which 
shall be homogeneous in nationality and religion. 
Other points of the scheme deal with the relief 
of refugees, the rebuilding of villages, schools 
and churches, and the disbandment of Turkish 
irregular troops. 


(leaseee STUDENTS IN A TRAIN WRECK. 
A special train, which was conveying the 
members of the football team of Purdue Uni- 
versity, and hundreds of students and their 
friends, from Lafayette to Indianapolis, to a 
championship game with the team of Indiana 
University, was wrecked in the outskirts of 
Indianapolis October 3ist. Sixteen of the 
passengers, most of them students, were killed, 
and more than 50 were injured. 
vers AND CHINA.—A new misunder- 
standing has arisen between the Chinese 
and Russian governments because of the return 
of the Russians in force to Mukden, and the 
eviction of the Chinese officials. The pretext 
for the action of Russia was a disagreement 
over the treatment of a Chinese brigand who 
had been in the Russian service. Before this 
incident the Russian troops had not been with- 
drawn from Mukden, but there had been some 
show of a resumption of authority by Chinese 
officials. pe 
er DrAtTHs.— Mrs. Emma_ Booth- 
Tucker, consul in America of the Salvation 
Army and wife of Commander 
Booth-Tucker, was killed in 
a railroad wreck in Missouri, 
October 29th. She was the 
second daughter of Gen. 
William Booth, the founder 
of the Salvation Army, and 
since 1896 had shared with 
her husband the responsibili- 
ties of the chief command of 
Mas. BooTH-TuckeR. the organization in America. 
Prof. Theodor Mommsen, the eminent 
German historian, died November ist. He 
was the author of numerous 
learned works, the most im- 
portant of which was a his- 
tory of Rome. Unlike many 
scholars, he took an active 
part in politics. He was iden- 
tified with the radicals in the 
disturbances of 1848, and was 
arrested by the Saxon govern- 
ment during the revolution in 
Dresden. He was a vehement 
antagonist of Bismarck, and in 1882 was arrested 
and tried on a charge of slandering him, but 
was acquitied. He was nearly 86 years old. 
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CH FAP RATE hold Goods to and from Cali- 
fornia, Colorado, Oregon, 


Washington. Write for rates. Map of California free. 
Trans-Continental Freight Co., V, 325 Dearborn St., Chicago. 








MR. WELLER, SR. 


In five colors. A sample of our “ Dickens Pe- 
riod” Souvenir Post-Card for 3 cents in postage. 


Souvenir Post-Card Co., Box 315, Hartford, Conn. 


Stenogra 
OOK-KEEPING §:<;is:s37=si: 
Positions tor an 
course 


graduates of complete commercial 

Outfit for Home Study, $5. Catalogue free. 

Cc. C. GAINES, Box 2, Poughkeepsie, N. Y., 
or 119 West 125th St., New York, N. Y. 





Learn Telegraphy and R. R. Accounting. 
tes receive from to $150 per month. 

Estabifaived 19 7e 19 years. Connected with railroads. Posi- 
tions secured. Hapenses Low. Catalogue free. 
INSTITUTE, CINCINNATI, 0., & SENOIA, GA. 


);PLATINUM PHOTOS. 


Hand Painted. Lanqecape e and Marine, 
artistic, ._.— Suitable for gifts. 25c. 
and u ix views sent for selection on 
receipt of Be. Free ee catalogue. 
Portland, Me. 




















A Holiday Hint 


KODAK 


Booklet at the dealers or by mail. 
EASTMAN KODAK CO., Rochester, N. Y. 
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BREAD MAKING 


MADE EASY. 
wae ‘ UNIVERSAL” 
Bread Maker aw Raiser 


you can mix and knead 
Bread thoroughly 


in 3 Minutes. 


Hands do not touch the dough. 
Easy to Clean. A Child can Work it. 
Does away with Hand Kneading. 

MAKES BETTER BREAD. 

Sent anywhere in 

the United States 

prepaid for $3.00. 
Your dealer sells it 

for less. 
Booklet Free. 


Landers, Frary & Clark, 
New Britain, Ct. 
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Any Youth's Companion reader can obtain 
any of the following books, on approval, 
by a a — card to the Outlook 
Company, 287 urth Avenue, New York. 


THE OUTLOOK 


STORY BOOK 


FOR LITTLE PEOPLE 
A collection of charming stories for 
children, profusely illustrated. 

Will captivate the fancy. —Richmond Dispatch. 
Of an excellence to awaken adoration... in the 
one phy tee poy —K — Cc ity Star. 

ne t of gifts for 
were a ane Country. 
$1.20 net (by mail $1.43) 


THE OUTLOOK 


FAIRY BOOK 


FOR LITTLE PEOPLE 
A COMPANION VOLUME TO 
THE OUTLOOK STORY BOOK 
Illustrated by J. CONACHER 
A large yolume of the t tic f tales, with 
a few ol fairy ballads. “ Bee armed pom we hove 
not before appeared in English, while many of the old 
favorites, dear to t the | hearts of all child ren, have also 
been included. Each $ } T illustrated, 
$1.20 net. (by mail $1.38) 


THE ADVENTURES 
OF DOROTHY 
By Jocelyn Lewis 


Illustrated by SEYMOUR M. STONE 
bright, jolly story of a high ted, fearless, fun- 
foving little girl and her ee oe and 
77 ven es ona big farm Coren one eventful mole wo 
‘© the 
love out-of-door life and vigorous, healthy p Poley oe 














$1.00 net (by mail $1. io 








Europe’s Latest Craze. 


onmese. PEEK-IN“ 


Just imported. A mocbastest 
wonder of of emery 2 


and plenty of tt or the +g 

whole evening. For old or 

young. You can make your 

‘at friends thin and ee 

—' ones fat. £ 
ants to look. 





very « 
Sent prepaid for ae 


conts, or or two for 
20 ee cents, with large catalogue er novelties. 
WESTERN IMPORT CO., 142 N. Illinois polis, Ind. 
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The new table delicacy that every- 
loves. A wholesome, clean, 

good for every home 

Sold in’ in air-tight tins which 

keepits goodness free from dirt and 
dust, so common with common 
syrup. We, 25c and 50c. At grocers. 


CORN PRODUCTS CO., 
New York and Chicago. 








Osed by American Physicians nearly 60 years. 
The effervescent ‘tried by time’’ cure for 
Costiveness, Biliousness, Headache, Sick 
Stomach. Contains no irritants or narcotics. 

50c. and $1, at Druggists or by mail from 
THE TARRANT CO., 21 Jay Street, New York 











To introduce our new, serviceable and healthful 


BRUSSELETTE ART RUGS 


Attractive and artistic patterns, woven on 

both sides and in all colors and class. 
Hnsly Kept t.% and warranted to out- 
wear higher-p carpets. Sent prepaid| 
to any point east of the Rocky Mountains.| 
Money refunded if not sati: - Milas. 
po a showing rugs actual 


Sanitary Mig Co.(Ine.) **itiatatc et 























Goes —~- -snip-snip. Makes neat, trim 

aw of ¢ 80 alse, cleans, removes and pre- 

ven angnails. 

everywhere or sent post-paid, °25 Cents 
tt CO., 91 — Street, 


















BOXING 
GLOVES | 


Made from imported leath- ) 
ot. Weited seams. «7 
Tists, ced, safety 
Filled with best curled i. 
‘SPLENDID a 
Look for “ Pointer ” Trade-M. 
on all our goods. Sold direct "Nf 
your dealer hasn’t them bat 
ask him first. Send for Cat 
D & Maynard Co. 
Piymouth, N.H. ” 



































Bantons and Warts. Soeasy toa 


cks fast. 
does not not spread = a + greasy salv ve. "bold By d byte respons! 
ible by mail oi price. 


Dent's pothache ¢ Gum stops foothae! 4 instantly | 
prevents decay ; removes offensive odors. 15c at 
we mailit. €. 8. DENT & CO., 





- 'HOUSECLEANING 


-With Soap 
Old fashioned Way-Hard 
Work-Back Ache -tired women | 
cross men-an odor of moving | 
dirt rather than approaching 


with 





fel (ats Vavilatstot—e 


Pearline 


-Intelligent Way 
easy quick -thorough 
work- no dread-no temper 
FV AWE OLOL6) amt) @ 
Perfect Cleanliness. | 


Pearline® 2¢"" 





VARICOSE VEINS, 
WEAK JOINTS, 
~~? VARICOSE ULCERS 

d 


an s 
LEG SWELLINGS ‘ 
oi Cured by 


OUR PATENT SEAMLESS HEEL 


ELASTIC 
STOCKINGS. 


We make all goods to measure of new 
elastic made by us and send by mail to 
any part of the world, and guarantee a 
fit. Free Catalogue tells how to =, 
gives p} prices, etc. Send for one. We 

largest weav 8 of special elastic 
work in the United States. 

CURTIS & SPINDELL CO., 
40 Market Street, Lynn, Mass. 























Simply 
Send a Postal 


and ask us to mail you our new illustrated stove 
catalogue, and we will forward post-paid our 
complete catalogue of stoves and ranges, which 
illustrates and describes everything in the stove 
line for cooking and heating worthy of your con- 
sideration—all at prices decidedly low. We sell 
only the best grades, avoiding the very cheapest. 
If you want an honestly made stove you cannot 
afford to place your order until you have seen our 
stove catalogue. A postal card 2 bring it. 


is our 
price for 
; * ‘cod stove 
, wit a 9%- 
) inch firepot. It 


is a much bet- 
ter stove than some 
firms sell at a higher 
price, but if you want 
the best send for our 
stove catalogue and 
read about our 
famous Home Oak 
stoves. The illus- 
tration shows our 
well-known Home 
Oak stove, a very 
powerful heater 
made of No. 18 
gauge cold rolled 
steel and finish- 
ed with artistic 
nickel-plated 
trimmings. It is 
43 inches high, 
9% inches 
round, and 
weighs 63 
pounds. 
$4.53 buys 
larger size, 
weighing 
75 pounds. 


is the price of the most pop- 

= a ular size of the Home Oak 

stove. 48 inches high, 13% 

inches round, 13% inches fire- 

pot, weight 108 pounds. The Home 

Oak stoves are the best, not the 
cheapest, and are fully guaranteed. 


Air-tight heater made better 
$]4 






























as here 
illustrated. 


$400 








than others on the market and 
cheapest at our price. We do not i} 
sell the cheapest that we can 

make. This air- 
tight heater at 
$1.14 is a better 
bargain than 
others at 95 cents 
up. It pays to buy 
the best. 


$ Ap 88 


for an 
hon- 
estly 
made 
kerosene __ oil 
heater. Other 
styles, $3.35, 
$3.68, $4.80, 
37 00 and 
7.35. 34 
Don't waste your money by BP a cheap 
stove. Get an honestly made one even if it does 
cost a trifle more. Our stoves are all honestly 
made and sold at remarkably low prices. Our 
free stove catalogue describes our handsome base 
burners, also a score of other styles—all good, all 
low-priced. You cannot afford to buy until you 
have heard from us. Simply write a postal card 
and ask for stove catalogue. We will send it 
promptly. Address, 


MONTGOMERY WARD &-CO. 
Michigan Avenue, Madison & Washington Sts., 
CHICAGO 
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HE SECRET OF ELECTRIC FISHES.—There 
are about 50 species of fish known to possess 
electrical organs capable of imparting a shock. 
A special study of some of them has recently 
been made by Professor McKendrick, F.R.S., 
of Glasgow University, with the purpose of 
ascertaining the source of their peculiar power. 
He finds that the electricity is generated in 
specialized organs, which are either modified 
muscles or modified glands, structures which 
in all animals manifest electric properties. In 
economy of production these electric organs far 
surpass anything yet contrived by man, just 
as the light of the glowworm excels in a similar 
sense our best efforts to produce cheap illumina- 
tion. In each case there is a segret yet to be 
discovered. a 
WONDERFUL CANon.—In preparing for 
the construction of a tunnel to irrigate the 
Uncompahgre valley in western Colorado, it 
became necessary to make a topographic survey 
of the bottom of the grand cafion of the Gunni- 
son River for a distance of about 1,500 feet. 
But the walls of this cafion, approximately 2,000 
feet in height, are sheer precipices, and it is 
impossible to go through in boats. A descent 
to the bottom was effected by means of a narrow 
fissure eroded in the granite cliffs, but in order 
to reach the opposite side of the river, with the 
aid of a similar fissure, the surveying party 
had to make a détour of about 150 miles. In 
all, four extremely perilous descents were made 
to the bottom of the cafion. In places it was 
necessary to let the men down over cliffs several 
hundred feet by means of ropes. 


HY SNOW BuURSTs A GuN.—In a discus- 
sion at the Royal Society in London 
recently of some experiments on the effects of 
sudden pressures, attention was called to a 
singular experience, which, it was said, people 
who go shooting in winter sometimes have. If 
the muzzle of a gun happens to get plugged up 
with a little snow, the gun invariably bursts 
when fired in that condition. Light as the plug 
of snow is, it requires a definite time for a finite 
pressure, however great, to get it under way, 
and during this short time the tension of the 
powder gases becomes so great that the barrel 
of the ordinary fowling-piece is unable to with- 
stand it. aa 
URIED LANDSCAPES.—One of the most 
curious results of geological exploration is 
the discovery of ‘ ‘buried landscapes,’’ by which 
is meant parts of the former face of the earth 
now covered under later deposits, but yet retain- 
ing so many of their original features that the 
geologist can ideally reconstruct the scenes that 
would have been presented to the eye of man if 
he had been present among them. Sometimes 
buried landscapes exist in countries now densely 
inhabited. Recent investigation has shown that 
one lies beneath the region in England known 
as Charnwood Forest. The rocky projections 
seen there are the peaks and arétes of a buried 
mountain chain belonging to the old red sand- 
stone period. Several different phases in the 
history of this landscape have been traced. At 
one time it contained salt lakes and desert 
expanses. In its modern form it is a pastoral 
region, with barren, stony tracts and rocky 
eminences where the ancient mountains pro- 
ject through the soil. 
SCAPING THEIR ENEMIES.—It has been 
noticed that Australian eucalyptus-trees 
grow better in South Africa than in Australia, 
and the suggested explanation is that the South 
African trees have all been raised from seeds 





instead of from young plants. In this manner 
they have escaped from the insect and fungoid 
enemies to whose attacks they are subject in 
Australia, and now stringent regulations are 
enforced concerning the importation of euca- 
lyptus plants into Cape Colony, lest the foes of 
the trees be brought upon them again from 
their original home. 


ARDENING IRon.—When phosphorus is 
applied to heated iron it has the effect of 
facilitating the absorption of carbon by the iron. 
By taking advantage of this fact, a new iron- 
hardening process has been invented in Ger- 
many. With the aid of phosphorus, carbon is 
caused to penetrate the iron rapidly to a con- 
siderable depth, and causes it to become so hard 
at a depth of about a millimeter that it can be 
neither cut nor chipped with the best steel. 
At the same time the welding properties of the 
iron are not injuriously affected. 
RTIFICIAL PUMICE -SToNE.—One of the 
latest imitations of a peculiar product of 
nature is artificial pumice-stone. A German 
manufacturer of this material, who makes it 
out of ground sandstone and clay, produces 
several grades of artificial pumice of varying | 
fineness superior to the natural product, because 
it is perfectly uniform in grain and hardness, | 
whereas the natural pumice, of volcanic origin, | 
is variable and untrustworthy in those respects. 
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FINE CLOTHES 


For Juveniles, Boys 
and Young Men are 


FASHIONABLE 
PERFECTLY TAILORED 
MOST SERVICEABLE 


Ask for and insist apon 
this label : 


« ~~ 


It is the mark of HicuH- 
EST QUALITY AND THE 
MAKERS’ GUARANTEE 
OF SATISFACTION. ° 


The Handsome Autumn 
and Winter styles are 
now displayed by depart- 
ment stores and leading 
clothiers everywhere. 

FASHIONABLE !'UXEDO Handsomely /Uustrated Book- 
Agee 8-16, price $12.50 up. let of Fashionable Clothes for 
Also in Youths’, 14-20 yrs. Boys, ages 24 to 20, and name 

15.00 up. of dealer upon request. 


SAMUEL W. PECK & CO., 806-808 Broadway, NEW YORK. 
Largest makers of Boys’ Fine Clothing in the world. 











ANGELUS 


Piano- Player. 


Music—“ One of the fine arts, or arts of beauty 
and expression.’’—STANDARD DICTIONARY. 


Piano-playing is an art rich in pleasure-giving re- 
sources, and the inventors of the Angelus attempted 
to make, and have made, an instrument which per- 
mits an artistic performance. Most people know 
that since the Angelus was introduced many imita- 
tors have sprung up. Each and every one of them 
lacks the vital distinguishing featurefof the Angelus, 


The Phrasing Lever. 


By this wonderful device i diate and absol 
control of the instrument _is obtained. When you 
have seen the Angelus Phrasing Lever—a little 
ivory tablet under the performer’s right hand—you 
will understand why no other piano-player can be 
successfully compared a moment with the Angelus. 

The Angelus Orchestral possesses still another 
exclusive feature — charmingly voiced organ reeds, 
which may be used as an accompaniment whenever 
desired. These reeds may be used separately, if 
preferred, making the Angelus Orchestral a com- 
plete instrument by itself. 

Agents in all principal cities. 

Booklet describing, and pictures of, the latest 
models of the Angelus and the Orchestral 
mailed free. Instruments superbly finished 
tn all woods to match any piano, 


The Wilcox & White Co. 


ESTABLISHED 1876, 


Factory and Main Offices, Meriden, Conn. 

















AN OLD-TIMER 
HAS HAD EXPERIENCES. 


A woman who has used Postum Food Coffee 
since it came upon the market eight years ago 
knows from experience the necessity of using 
Postum in place of coffee if one values health 
and a steady brain. 

She says, “At the time Postum was first put on 
the market I was suffering from nervous dyspepsia, 
and my physician had repeatedly told me not to 
use tea or coffee. Finally I decided to take his 
advice and try Postum, and got a sample and had 
it carefully prepared, finding it delicious to the 
taste. So I continued its use, and very soon its 
beneficial effects convinced me of its value, for I 
got well of my nervousness and dyspepsia. 

“My husband had been drinking coffee all his 
life, until it had affected his nerves terribly. I 
persuaded him to shift to Postum, and it was easy 
to get him to make the change, for the Postum is 
so delicious. It certainly worked wonders for 
him. 

“We soon learned that Postum does not exhila- 
rate or depress and does not stimulate, but steadily 
and honestly strengthens the nerves and the 
stomach. To make a long story short, our entire 
family have now used Postum for eight years with 
completely satisfying results, as shown in our fine 
condition of health, and we have noticed a rather 
unexpected improvement in brain and nerve 
power.” Name given by Postum Co., Battle 
Creek, Michigan. 

Increased brain and nerve power always follow 
the use of Postum in place of coffee, sometimes in 
a very marked manner. | 

Look in each package for. a copy of the famous 
little book, “The Road to Wellville.” 
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for School, 
work — Everything. 





Business, ‘eaten 
Completely illustrated Catalogue — Free. 
POCKET TYPEWRITER CO. 
573 River Street ROCKFORD, ILL. 

















The good 
reports are 
heard the. 
world over 


They are made in all calibers. 
Our complete catalogue on request. 
Colt’s Patent Fire Arm 


Manufacturing Co., 
Hartford, Conn. 














TRADE MARK 


work, without trouble. 
absolutely free to our patrons. 


makes this possible. 


of from retailers. 


tells all about the Walker Plan. 










A Fine Rocker Without Cost 


This fine $10 rocker you can get without cost in money, without 
It is one of the premiums which we give 
The 


WALKER PLAN 


This way: Buy your Soaps, Laundry and Toilet 
Supplies, Teas, Coffees and Flavoring Extracts, direct from usinstead 
We give you, in the form of a fine premium, what 
you now pay for dealers profitsand expenses. You get a dollar’s worth 
of goods for every dollar you pay us and another dollar’s worth in 
premiums—two dollars in value for every dollar you pay. 


OUR BOOK J 


shows over 200 other beautiful premiums, describes our goods and 
It is sent free—write for it to-day. 


W. & H. WALKER, pirrssure, PA. 


Founded 1837. 




























It forms a delicious table beverage that is 
more healthful than tea, coffee or cocoa. Very 
nutritious, easily digested, and invigorating to 
the nervous and digestive systems. Helpful 
in dyspepsia and impaired digestion. Taken 
hot upon retiring it induces restful sleep. 


Horlick’s Malted Milk is pure, rich milk, with an ex- 
tract of choice malted grain, partially predigested, and 
concentrated to powder. Instantly prepared by stirring 
in hot or cold water. Complete in itself and needs no 
further cooking or addition of milk. 

In tablet form, also, to be dissolved in the mouth. 
They make a convenient, satisfying office ]uncheon 

Hotels, Clubs, Restaurants serve Horlick’s Malted 

Milk. 


(a Our product is imitated; ask for Horlick’s 
All Druggists Sell It. 


Sample of powder or tablet form, or both, 
will be sent free upon request. 


| Horlick’s Food Co., Racine, Wis., U. S. A. 


Established 1873. 
84 Farringdon Road, London, Eng. 25 Bt. Peter Street, Montreal, Can. 


The FAMOUS 


ST. LAWRENCE 
Musical Instruments 


are strictly high grade, guaranteed in- 
struments and are designed for the best 
musicians. 

CGUITAR-—Standard size, beau- 
titully inlaid around sound 
i \ hole, top edge and down back; 
) |e) edge bound with celluloid, finger 

"S] board is fretted absolutely cor 


















DY rect, pearl position dots, best 
Y American patent heads, im- 
proved metal tail piece. Regu- 
largl0 value. Our Price,$4.20, : 
BANJO—% brackets. 11 inch \ 

nickel rim, wired edge, grooved 
stretcher band, fine calf skin head, hardwood 
neck, ebony pegs, inlaid frets, pearl positions. 
Notfoundin ordinary retail store. Price#4,75, 

















; 
Ry MEIERHOF VIOLIN—Meierhot’s Conser- 
Sean vatory, Stradivarius model, full ebony 
Sih. trimmed, rich amber or dark red, fine bow 


Te with it free. Retailers charge #15.00 for such an 
{ * instrument. Our Price, ae = ah min 
as a Ye ship C. O. D. 
CPOSEMD WO MONEY, msieno.c.n: 
nation at express office,the money to be paid to the ex. 
ress agent when the instrument is found entirely sat- 
2 sored Big free Catalogue of Musical Instruments and sundries, 
Special department for expert repairing. 


SUTCLIFFE & GO., LOUISVILLE, KY. 


WeWant You 
toTry Us . 


To send us a trial order and test our ability to 
satisfy you in every particular. We have special 
catalogues on almost every line you can think of. 
Tell us what kind of goods you are interested in, 
and we will send you, absolutely free, any of the 
following illustrated catalogues quoting wholesale 











prices. Be sure to mention the one you want, 
and we will send it Free of Charge. 
Furniture Stationery 
Farm Implements Toys 
Vehicles Musical Instruments 
Sewing Machines Silverware 
Hardware Carpets and Rugs 
Crockery Underwear 
Glassware Groceries 
Stoves Bicycles 
Sporting Goods Baby Carriages 
arness Dry Goods 
Blacksmith Tools Photographic Goods 
Dairy Goods Notions 
Telephones Books 
Electrical Goods Shoes 33 Years 
House Paints Millinery in the Same 
Watches Cloaks Business 


rugs Furs 
Men's and Boys’ Suits (both Ready-Made 
and Made to Order), including Samples. 

If you desire our complete catalogue, a book of 
over 1100 pages, and weighing 3*2 ‘pounds, send 
for Catalogue No. 72 and enclose 15 cents in 
either stamps or coin. The small catalogues are 
free. Buy your goods at wholesale prices. 
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MONTGOMERY WARD &-CO. 
Michigan Avenue, Madison & Washington S8ts., 











THANKSGIVING CUTLERY 


as well as 8 Forks, and fancy serving pieces 
bearing the complete trade-mark 
« ” 


—— 
are the best that meaner set long experience can pro- 
duce. A supply of table silver for your own use or 
presentation purposes bearing this stamp carries 
with ita guarantee of many years of the most satis- 
factory service. Sold by leading dealers. Send for 
catalogue “* K-99” 
MERIDEN BRITANNIA CO. 
(International Silver Co., Successor), 

MERIDEN, CONN. 

CHICAGO. HAMILTON, CANADA. r. 





NEW YORK. 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION is an illustrated 
weekly paper for all the family. Its sub- 
scription price is $1.75 a year,inadvance. Entered 
at the Post-Office, Boston, Mass., as second-class 
matter. 

Twelve or Sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
scribers in a single woekiy issue of the paper, 
although eight pages constitute a complete issue, 
and all additional pages each week are a gift to the 
subscribers. 

New Subscriptions may begin at any time during 
the year 

Money for Renewals should be sent by subscribers 
diréctly to this office. We do not request Agents to 
collect money for renewals. Payment to strangers 
is made at the risk of the subscriber. 

Payment for The Companion, when sent by mail, 
should be by Post-Office Money-Order or Express 
Money-Order. When neither of these can be pro- 
cured, send the money in a Registered Letter. 

Silver sent through the mail is at the sender’s risk. 
It is liable to be stolen or to wear a hole through 
the envelope. 

Renewals, Three weeks after the receipt of money 
by us, the date after the address on your paper 
which shows when the subscription expires, will 
be changed. 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to which 
your paper issent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 

PERRY MASON COMPANY, 
The Youth’s Companion, 
201 Colum bus A venue. Boston, Mass. 





TRAINING THE SIGHT. 

Ss) O much of the happiness and suc- 
=A cess of life depends upon the 
seeing capacity that it is both a 

wonder and a pity that more atten- 

tion is not paid by parents in the 

home and by instructors in the 

schools to the perfecting of this gift. 

The trouble is that the great ma- 
jority of people regard the capacity 
of the eyes as something fixed at | 
birth, and not to be interfered with. If they would | 
think a little they would recognize that it is, after 
all, largely a matter of exercise and practice. 
They know that the power of the muscles is capa- | 
ble of almost indefinite training, but they fail to 
apply the principle to the eyes. All forms of 
exercise are called upon to increase and strengthen 
the muscular system of growing children, and the | 
wisdom of this, always granting reasonable mo¢- | 
eration, is never questioned; but the child with | 
the weak, undeveloped visual faculty, with the | 
untrained color sense, with the carrying capacity | 
of the sight limited to a few feet, is called stupid; | 
and his best hope is that he may be fitted with 
glasses before he is rallied and scolded into real 
stupidity. 

The sight can be educated and exercised just as 
truly as the hearing, the sense of touch, or even 
the leg and arm muscles can; and the work, 
which can be easily converted into play, should be 
begun very early in life. Much so-called color- 
blindness is not a radical defect of vision at all, 
but a lack of training in attention and recognition, 
and could have been avoided by any form of simple 
half-play, half-lesson, with colored balls or skeins 
of silk in early childhood. Matching colors is an 
excellent game lesson. It can be carried on with 
silks, wools, paper or any other material in which | 
it is possible to get many shades with very small 
gradations of color among them. Certain of the 
educational supply houses furnish colored papers 
for this very purpose. An element of competition 
can be introduced, and the power of vision can be 
trained at the same time with that esthetic sense 
which is its greatest reward. 

Rapidity of vision can be enormously developed. 
Most persons know the story of the conjurer 
whose father made him while a small boy play the 
game of naming the objects in some shop-window 
passed at a quick walk. If one will try this he 
will be astounded at the way the number of objects 
seen in the glimpse will grow with practice. 

As with other forms of exercise, that of the eye 
should be taken only under proper conditions. A 
tired, worn-out eye should not be forced to new 
tasks any more than a tired, worn-out body. This 
is why the process cannot be started too soon, 
that the eye may be insensibly trained to good 
habits of perception. 
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THE LAND OF THE DRAGON -FLY. 


ne of the traditional names for Japan is 
Akitsushima, “Island of the Dragon-Fly,” 
bestowed upon it some twenty-five hundred years 
ago because the Emperor Jimmu, having ascended 
a mountain to behold the panorama of his domain, 
was pleased to observe that the configuration of 
the land as it lay far below was like a dragon-fly 
curled round upon itself and biting its tail. 
Certain it is that the dragon-fly remains an 
emblem of the empire, and that in no other country 
are dragon-flies so abundant, various and beau- 
tiful, or so closely connected with poetry and 
myth. Think of seeing our plain “darning-needle”’ 
of America idealized into such a creature as 
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THE YOUTH’S 


COMPANION. 





color continually intererossing, like a weaving of 
interminable enchantment over the face of the 
land.”’ 
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ANOTHER LOST STORY. 


randfather Hollis was ready and willing to 

tell stories as long as he had eager listeners, 
but once embarked on the sea of narrative, he 
allowed no ship to cross his bows. If one did he 
“put back to shore to once,” to use his own words. 
His greatest trial was his own nephew, Abijah 
Hobbs, who apparently could not refrain from 
asking questions at every turn. Many a good 
story had been lost in this way, so when Grand- 
father Hollis started a famous tale at a Thanks- 
giving party, Abijah was requested to keep still. 


“°Twas on a stormy night in November, 59,” 
began Grandfather Hollis, “and the wind had 
been a-moaning all day long; the sky also had a 
sort of a greenish color, and now and then there’d 
be a scud o’ gray clouds acrost it. I knew some- 
thing was going to happen, and ‘long about three 
o’clock in the afternoon I took a look about the 
farm to see that everything was all right, animals 
under shelter and so on; k the cows in, fixed 
up the barn tight and come back into the house. 

“T was kind of uneasy and kep’ my eyes out o’ 
the windows, watching the clouds, and sighting 
the boats over on the bay side as they come in; 
but there wasn’t anything really out o’ the wa 
till about five, or maybe quarter past. Then all 
of a sudden I heard a low muttering, an’ I sprung 
to the back window. Just in a line with the 
window in those days there was a maple-tree —” 

The listeners were all breathless, bending 
toward Grandfather Hollis, and for one fata 
moment Abijah’s wife allowed her vigilant gaze 
to leave her husband’s face. , 

“Say, was it a sugar-maple?” cried Abijah. 
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THE SCHOOL OF EXPERIENCE. 


tevenson says in his essay on “Youth and 

Crabbed Age”’ that when the old man reproves 
the youth and points his folly by saying, “I thought 
so, too, when I was your age,” he is really proving 
the case of the youth. This idea, that youth must 
keep to its own kind of wisdom and cannot take 
to itself ready-made the wisdom of age, appears in 
a dialogue which the Chicago 7’ribune prints: 


“Daughter, you ought not to wear those high- 
ear shoes. They will make corns on your 
eet.”’ 

“How do you know, mama?” . 

“By experience. I used to wear them when I 
was a girl.” 

“Did grandma tell you they would make corns 
on your feet if you wore them?” 

“ es.” e 

“How did she know?” 

“She found out by experience, just as I did.” 

“Hadn’t she any mama to warn her against 
wees them?” 


“But she wore them, just the same?” 

“To be sure.”’ 

“And you did, too?” 

“Yes; that is what I was telling you.” 

“Well, if I ever have any daughters, I ought to 
be able to give them a warning against high-heeled 
shoes from my own experience, oughtn’t 1?” 

Then she put them on. 
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NEEDED A SLOPE. 


mong the stories treasured by the older inhabi- 
tants of a Massachusetts town is one that 
relates to a none too scrupulous shopkeeper who 
flourished over thirty years ago, and a variety of 
potatoes for which he acted as sponsor. 


bay | were known as “Dover’s Seedlings,” and 
were favorites with the poate who succeeded in 
making them grow. Unfortunately Eben Rhodes 
was not one of the few, and he lamented his failure 
in public, upon which the shopkeeper remon- 
strated. 

“See here, Eben,” he said, firmly, “‘you’ve got 
no right to po spoiling sales. Where did you plant 
those seed] -, 

“Tn as good soil as ever a potato could desire,” 
said Mr. Rhodes, with dignity. 

“On level ground?” asked the shopkeeper. 

“Level and fine,” said Eben. 

For a moment the shopkeeper was silent. Then 
he clapped his hand to his forehead. 

“Come to think of it,” he cried, “I believe those 
you bought were side-hill Dover’s, Eben!” 
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AN OLD ACQUAINTANCE. 


he prophet is not always without honor in his 

own country, but if that country happen to be 
New England he is sometimes without the per- 
quisites of honor when he is at home. 


“TI see Hubby Locke has come on a vacation to 
his andfather’s,” said Miss Martin, as she 
unrolled her apron and took her pincushion, 
scissors, thimble and measuring tape out of her 
ie the sewing-room of the Widow Farrar. 

“Yes, Judge Hubbard Locke has come for a 
fortnight,” said Mrs. Farrar, with careful and 
meaning emphasis. 

Miss Martin’s ee eyes shot a quick glance 
ather. “I’lLleave it to them that haven’t snapped 
his fingers off the wheels of their sewing-machines 
with a thimble to call Hubby Locke ‘judge,’ ” she 
romacner as she tied on her pincushion and began 
© stab it. 
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THE LESSER EVIL. 


r. Nolan had received a long tongue-lashing 





Lafcadio Hearn once captured and, one is glad to 
know, released! 
“It was what the country people call a black 


from Mr. Quigley, and his friends were urging 
| on him the wisdom of vindicating his honor by a 
| prompt use of his fists. 


dragon-fly, but the color was really a deep rich | «But he’s more than me equal,” said Mr. Nolan 


purple. The long, narrow wings, velvety purple, 
seemed, even to touch, like the petals of some 
marvelous flower. The purple body, slender as a 


darning-needle, was decorated with dotted lines | 


of dead gold. The head and thorax were vivid 
gold-green; but the eyes were pure globes of 
burnished gold. The legs were fringed on the 
inner side with indescribably delicate spines, set 


| dubiously, “and look at the size of him.” 

“Sure, and you don’t want folks to be saying 

Terry Nolan is a coward?” demanded a reproach- 
| ful friend. 

“Well, [ dunno,” and Mr. Nolan gazed mourn- 
fully about him. “I’d rather that than to have 
them saying day afther to-morrow, ‘How natural 
Terry looks!’ ” 
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at right angles to the limb like the teeth of a fairy | 


comb. So exquisite was the creature that I felt a 
kind of remorse for having disturbed it,—felt as if 


I had been meddling with something belonging to | 


the gods,—and I quickly returned it to the shrub 
on which it had been reposing.” 

“Autumn-insect” is the signification of the Japa- 
nese name for dragon-fly, and Mr. Hearn declares 
that as the autumnal season draws on and the 
lovely creatures become plentiful, “‘you see every- 
where a silent play of fairy lightnings—flashes of 


AN OBEDIENT BOY. 


| 

| es id you deliver my message to Mr. Smith?” 
asked the merchant, who had sent his 
office-boy on an errand. 

“No, sir; he was out, and the office was locked 
) 


= 
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“Well, why didn’t you wait for him, as I told 
you?” The practical boy, says Stray Stories, had 
his reason ready. 

“There was a notice on the door saying, ‘Return 
at once,’ so I came back as quick as I could.” 










Throat Troubles commence with a Cough, Cold 
or Sore Throat. “Brown’s Broncal Troches” give 
immediate relief. Sold onlyin boxes. 25 cents. [Adv. 








Malta, Bulgaria, India, etc.,Album,10c. 40 dif- 
ferent U. 5., 10c. 200 varieties, 25c. 500 
varieties, #1.25- 1,000 varieties, 84.75. 32-page 
list free. Agents wanted. 50 com. - Crowell 
Stamp Co., 514 Caxton Bidg., Cleveland, O. 


TELEGRAPHY 


Thoroughly and quickly taught. Expen- 
ses low and ean be reduced one-half by 
working for board. Railroads 
give our graduates immediate 

employment and furnish free 
passes to destinations. We have 
more orders for operators than 
we cxn fill, and give students choice of 
different railroads in many states. Write 
for Catalogue. We pay railroad fare to Janesville. 


Valentines’ School of Telegraphy, Janesville, Wis. 


SKATE—COAST—SLIDE 


Wherever there is snow, sleet or ice; either on street, 
hill, walk, crusted snow-bank, or anywhere else. 
Avoid pond and stream and still have more fun. 
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Sport nge 


00 Foreign Stamps, 10c. 104—all 5 ay 
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WIDE RUNNER SKATES 
Made of special steel, handsomely finished, very durable. 
Price prepaid, $1.00 per od either size, 7, 8,9 or 10 inch. 

Your mone: k if you want it. 
HANDY THINGS CO., 48 howe S8t., Ludington, Mich., U.S A 
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LS q CORN STARCH TALK 










New o 
England Wates 


“Jockey.” 


IX A NEW DRESS, with colored picture 
dials illustrating the popular sports. 
Nickel Silver Cases with Antique Pendant. 
Will delight the heart of every boy. 
Nine different dials to choose from. 
FULLY GUARANTEED. 
FOR SALE BY ALL JEWELERS. 
lllustrated Sheet sent on application. 


The NEW ENGLAND WATCH CO. 


OFFICES: 
NEw YorK City: CHICAGO: 
37-39 Maiden Lane. 131-137 Wabash Ave. 


SAN FRANCISCO: Spreckels Bldg. 























BREAKFAST 





By MRS. HELEN ARMSTRONG. 


The breakfast which suits the average 
person need not be a hearty meal, but 
certain elements must be furnished to 
satisfy the appetite and prepare us for the 
day’s labor. Heavy meats are neither 
required nor asa rule relished, but starch 
in some form must be used to give us 
energy and force. Many ofthe cerealsin 
the market fail to do this, partly from 
their inferior properties and partly from 
insufficient cooking. Unlessa cereal be 
very thoroughly cooked it is worse than 
none and we might better procure our 
starch in a more digestible form. 

Nine people out of ten would prefer a 

crisp and delicate muffin to any prepared 
food. 
A muffin made with Kingsford’s Os- 
wego Corn Starch will be light and tend- 
er, witha fine crustandsoft center. For 
sake of variety fruit may be added to the 
batter and the receipt given here will 
furnish muffins enjoyed alike by young 
and old. 


DATE MUFFINS 

Add two well beaten yolks of eggs 
to two rounding tablespoons of butter 
creamed withtwoof sugar. Sift onecup 
of flour and half a cup of Kingsford’s 
Oswego Corn Starch with two teaspoons 
of baking powder and a little salt. Add 
thisalternately with a scant cup of milk, 
deat well and stir in three quarters of a 
cup of dates cut intosmall pieces. Mix 
in gently the stiff whites of two eggs and 
bake in a moderately hot oven. 

‘(CORN STARCH TALKS TO BE CONTINUED.) 











“NO DOUBT ABOUT IT” 


When you think of FLOUR 
Think of GOLD MEDAL 























































THE DUKE’S HOSPITALITY. 


* the opinion of the Duke of Wellington, it 
was not enough for the British soldier to do 
or. die without asking questions; he must be 
ready for one or both, all on an empty stomach. 

Shortly before: the death of William IV. of 
England, says the author of ‘‘Tales of My 
Father,’’ Captain H. of the Life Guards, and 
aide-de-camp to the Duke of Cumberland, the 
brother of the king, was spending the night at 
Windsor with Lord de |’Isle, a member of the 
royal household. About midnight both men 
were aroused, and told that the king wished 
to see them. ‘They dressed and hurried to the 
king’s bedchamber. His majesty immediately 
said to Captain H. : 

‘*Find the best horse in my stable, and ride 
as hard as youcan. ‘Take this note to the Duke 
of Wellington, and put yourself under his orders. 
I have told him that he can trust you.’’ 

Lord de l’Isle, who had the key of the 
stables, accompanied Captain H. ‘Together 
they saddled a thoroughbred. Captain H. 
mounted, settled down in the saddle, and set 
off at a sharp canter for Apsley House, going 
across country, over hedges and ditches as only 
an Englishman can do. When half-way he 
fancied he was followed,—those were the days 
of footpads,—but his pursuer, whoever he was, 
gave up the chase, and Captain H. reached 
Apsley House safely. Throwing the reins to 
a sleepy servant, he asked for the duke. 

“His grace is sound asleep.’’ 

‘*A message from the king, 
Il.’s reply. 

In less than five minutes he was taken to the 
duke’s bedroom, where he found Wellington 
on a small truckle-bed in one of the plainest 
furnished rooms he had ever been in—as plain 
as a common soldier’s. 

**Do you know the contents of this?’”’ the 
duke briefly asked, not troubling himself to say 
good morning. 

**| know nothing.’’ 

**Then sit down, hold your tongue and don’t 
tilget.’’ 

Captain H. sat bolt upright, wondering if 
the duke would think of offering him a bite or 
sup. Presently the duke said to an attendant, 
‘**'Take care of this young gentleman’s horse.’’ 
He then hastily wrote a line, enclosed the 
king’s letter inside, and said, ‘‘Take this at 
once to Lord Melbourne; then you can go to 
bed. In six hours return here.’’ 

Exhausted as he was, the duke’s orders had 
to be obeyed. He got into the saddle and rode 
off hastily to Lord Melbourne, who was up 
and looking out of the window, and opened the 
door himself. With one glance at the tired 
young officer’s face, he said, ‘‘Don’t talk.’’ 
He then showed him into an inner room, where 


was Captain 


there was a bed, and telling him to take off his | 


boots and get inside the bed, closed the door 
and left him to rest. And rest he did, for it 
was four o’clock in the afternoon when he was 
awakened by Lord Melbourne, who entered the 
room, bearing a tray. 


‘*T have brought you some food,’’ Lord Mel- | 


bourne said, courteously. ‘‘I] don’t want to 
hurry you, but it is time the Duke of Wellington 
had my answer.’’ 

Captain H. hastily swallowed the food, telling 
Lord Melbourne that Wellington had been more 
hospitable to the beast than to the man. 

‘*I’m afraid the duke thinks we are all made 
of iron—or ought to be!’’ laughingly rema: ked 
Lord Melbourne. 

Captain H. returned with the letter to the 
duke, but in the twenty minutes he was at 
Apsley House nothing was said of refreshments, 
and he was soon going across country to Wind- 
sor. Subsequently his grace showed many 
kindnesses to the promising young officer, but 
there was always a joke after this—that the 
Duke of Wellington would do anything for 
Captain H. except give him a bite or a drink. 


JAPANESE REVERENCE. 


A striking feature of those Japanese who are un- 
changed by foreign ways is their obsequious 
manner toward superiors and officials. The lordly 
and oftentimes ruthless manner of the rulers 
has naturally cowed the subject. Whenever 
the higher nobility travelled, writes Mr. Sidney 
l.. Gulick in “Evolution of the Japanese,” the 
common people were commanded to fall on the 
ground in obeisance and homage. Failure to 
do so was punishable with instant death at the 
hands of the retainers who xccompanied the lord. 
During his stay in Kumamoto he was surprised 
that farmers, coming in from the country on 
horseback, meeting the traveller, invariably got 
down from their horses, unfastened the hand- 
kerchiefs from their heads, and even took off 
their spectacles. These were signs of respect 
given to all in authority. 

The impression of stolidity made on the 
foreigner is due less, however, to stupidity than 
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‘to a stoical education. For centuries the people | 
have been taught to repress all expression of 
their emotions. It has been required of the 
inferior to listen quietly to his superior, and to 
obey implicitly. The relations of superior and | 
inferior have been drilled into the people for 
ages. Talking in the presence of a superior or 
laughter or curious questions or expressions of 
surprise or anything revealing the slightest 
emotion on the part of the inferior was con- 
sidered a discourtesy. Lack of expression, 
however, does not prove absence of desire. 

Every foreigner has had amusing proof of 
| this. A common experience is the passing of a 
| group of Japanese who, apparently, give no 
heed to the stranger. Neither by the turn of the 
head nor by the movement of a single facial 
muscle do they betray any curiosity, yet their 
eyes take in each detail, and involuntarily follow 
the receding form of the traveller. In the inte- 
rior, where foreigners are still objects of curiosity, 
young men have often run up from behind, gone 
to a distance ahead of me, then turned abruptly, 
as if remembering something, and walked 
slowly back again, giving me, apparently, not 
the slightest attention. The motive was to get 
a better look at the foreigner. They hoped to 
conceal it by a ruse, for there must be no mani- 
festation of curiousity. 

Few things are more astonishing to the Occi- 
dental than the silence on the part of the 
multitude when the emperor, whom they all 
admire and love, appears on the street. Under 
circumstances which would call forth the most 
enthusiastic cheers from Western crowds, a 
Japanese crowd will maintain absolute silence. 
Is this from lack of emotion? By no means. 
Reverence dominates every breast. They would 
no more think of making noisy demonstrations 
of joy in the presence of the emperor than a 
congregation of devout Christians would think 
|of doing the same during a religious service. 
| This idea of reverence for superiors has pervaded 
the social order, the intensity of the reverence 
varying with the rank of the superior. 
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FLOATING CHARITY. 


hen Aunt Polly Randall returned to 

Cedarby after two weeks in Boston, her 

poor head was so confused with all she had 

heard and seen that her memory, given to lapsing 
at the best of times, played her strange tricks. 

‘*The charities interested me as much as 
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Motorman’s 
Glove. 


Made from Cordovan 
Horsehide, stam and 
waterprocf, always 
softand pliable un- 
der all conditions. 
Open on the back, 
seams double 
sewed with best 

thread. Reénfor- 
ced around thumb. 
Provided with the “Por- © 
ter pall fastener— the 
handiest glove-fastener made. 


A Glove that 
will stand the racket for a motorman will 
stand any hard usage—on the farm, in the 
woods, for digging, ice-cutting, etc. 

Tf you don’t find the Saranac Gloves at your 
dealer’ s, write us, but ask him first; it’s handier. 
LA Parker Bros. & Co., Littleton, N. H. 





























ADressin¢g To 
Be Proud 


Every inexperienced housekeeper trem- 
bles before the —— of the New 
England bird. It is so hard to get the 
right flavor. 


BELL’S 
Spiced Seasoninz 


in neat cans, for sale by 
every grocer, obviates 
the difficulty. Bell’s 
contains right propor- 
tions of delicate herbs 
and choice spices to 

ive that rich, pungent, 
Gelicious flavor which 
makes ‘‘a dressing to 
be proud of.”’ 

Send toc. in stamps 
for booklet giving prac- 
tical, tried receipts, and 
can containing enough 
to flavor the dressing 
for 100 Ibs. of poultry. 


The Wm. G. Bell Co. 


Commercial St., 
Boston, Mass. 
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Pure South American Hair Mattress, the 
cleanest, softest and most resilient mattress made. 


Length of service, quality and com- 
fort considered, it is the cheapest. 
in two parts, best ticking. ' 
Delivered express paid to any part of New England. 
CHARLES G. WARREN, Manufacturer, 
259-261 Main Street, Malden, Mass. 








Pacific Coast 


Daily and personally conducted excursions; 
choice of routes; low rates; diversified scen- 
ery; $6 for double berth in sleeping cars from 
Chicago; special attention to family parties. 


The Best of Everything. 


Books, maps and folders on application to 
Geo. 1. Humphrey, Asst. Excursion Mgr., 
368 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 
NW8o 
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Heat 5 Rooms $75 


7 Rooms 95 
Your 9 Rooms 125 
PIPING, 





anything,’’ she said to Uncle James on the 
evening of her return, ‘‘particularly that one 
with the curious name, the—well, I can’t recall 
the name, but ’twas some sort of an aquarium 
for sick babies. ’’ 





When in search of health 
Come Here and rest for mind and body. 
Your physician will agree. Through Pullman Car Ser- 
vice froin Boston for Steuben Sanitarium. Booklet free. 
STEU BEN SANITARIUM, Hornelisville, N.Y. 


Postage Stamps for Collections. 
Send for my lists: “Queen’s Head,” “King’s Head,’ 
“Bargains in U. 8.,” “20th Century,” “Revenues.” 


No packets, no trash, good stamps, fair prices. 
FRANK P. BROWN, 339 Washington Street, BOSTON, MASS. 


‘Would You Like to Know 


how to cook, boil, fry or wash, without having any 
Steam or Odor in the house’? Send your name on 
ostal for full information to GEO. W. H. HUGHES, 
NEW AVEN, CONN., for information concerning 
the Hughes Steam and Odor Conductor. 


MY SITUATION 


With NATIONAL BISCUIT Co. was obtained for me by 
Burdett College of Actual Business and Shorthand.— 
J.J. BARRY, Boston, Massachusetts. Write to Burdett 
College, 6% Washington Street, Boston, for Journ:!. 
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Man Who Owns 























REGISTERS, Btc., 
ALL COMPLETE. 


House 


with a 











Dighton Furnace 


If your old furnace has given out see 
what it will cost to repair it, then 
write to us for a price on a new 
DIGHTON. Every Part Warranted. 


FURNACE CO., 


Taunton, Mass. 





DIGHTON 


Write for Catalogue. 











IS BABY FRETFUL ? 


Fretfulness is one of the surest results of 
indigestion, lack of nourishment, etc. Im- 
proper feeding. It’s time to try 


Ridge’s Food 


It is the nearest possible substitute for 
(healthy ) mother’s milk, and so supplies in 
proper proportions every element that 
baby’s rapidly developing system requires. 
Being a perfect food, there is perfect 
digestion. ‘The result is a well baby. 


Sold Everywhere. Send for Booklet, 
Testimonials and FREE Sample. 


WOOLRICH & COMPANY, Palmer, Mass. 


MARVELLI MACARONI 

Is prepared from the finest gluterean flour, 
and contains all the strength of the grain. 
It is pat up in sealed, germ-proof packages 
that keep itfreshand pure. It isa food that 
contains more nutritious elements than 
beef, and excels over? imported brand. It 
is always palatable, being firm and tender 
not mushy—when boiled. Cook it in your 
chafing-dish, and treat your friends to the 
best the earth affords. Foran evening lunch 
it is ideal, Tell us your name and grocer 
and we will send you a book, “ Sirty Ways to 
Cook Macaroni,” by Mrs. 8. T. Rorer. 


The Marvelli Go., 101 Water St., Harbor Beach, Mich. 

















his home or has as to 
improve ought to know about “PRAGON” 
See large ad.in Aug. 13th issue PORTLAND 


We send full information Free. 


THE LAWRENCE CEMENT co., CEMENT. 
Sales Office, 1 Broadway, New York. 


[ PAGE’S MUCILAGE. 


No gumming to clog neck of bottle—No 
sediment—will not spoil nor discolor the 
fi papers. Full 2-ounce bottic, 
5Sc.;3 also half-pints, pints & qts. 
Russia Cement Co. movesste"s 
*Mass. Mfrs.of 
LE PAGE’S PHOTO PASTE and 


LE PAGE’S GLUE“ 
PREPARE AT HOME 


FOR POSITIONS. We have through 23 years’ 
business teaching helped to positions, in Worces- 
ter and Boston, 6000 bookkeepers and stenog- 
raphers. We can give you by mail the same 
bookkeeping and stenography courses and pre- 
pare you for equal success. We award diplomas 
and start hundreds in positions. For explanations 
and strong Boston and Worcester testimonials, ad- 


dress. HINMAN’S BUSINESS COLLEGE, Worcester, Mass. 
95 GUITAR 




































Subject to 

Examination 
Sweet tone, standard size, finished 
in cherry and highly polished, in- 
laid, mathematically correct fin- 
ger-board, Complete with tuner, 
extra set of strings and instruction 
book, Regular retail price, $6.00. 


Our price, $2.95 


Our price, $2.95 
—A Catalogue worth having. Contains 
FRE everything in the music line, at from 15 to 
40% cheaper than retailers’ prices. Every 
instrument backed by our guarantee. Save retailers’ 
profits by buying direct from the factory, with five days’ 
free trial. Write for catalogue, free, postpaid, 


WEYBURN, BYRAM & CO., 121 W. 15th St., New York. 





model, handsomely | 
shaded and polished, complete 
with case, bow, rosin, extra set of 
strings, tuner and instruction book. 
Regular retail price, $9.00, 
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XERAY 


< Stove Polish 
Mo : r 


Show 
this to 
your 
Dealer 

















Insist upon getting 
“@& the X-RAY Stove Polish. 

Is Guaranteed to go twice as far 
as paste or liquid polishes. X-RAY 
gives a_ quick, brilliant lustre, and 
does not burn off, A 2-cent stamp will bring 
a Sample from LAMONT, CORLISS & CO., 
Agents, 78 Hudson Street, New York City. 
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OLD CARPETS 


Twentieth century skill and brains 
allow of little waste. Your old carpets 
are now ready for you to 


SEND THEM TO US 

so that we may reweave them into at- 
tractive Rugs that will wear for years. 

The quality of our work, together 
with our reasonable charge, has won 
for us the patronage and good-will of 
thousands of thrifty housewives through- 
out New England 

Vrite for further particulars. 


J 
LEWIS BATTING CO., Walpole, Mass. 
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A HEALTHIER 


STOMACH — 


-A LIGHTER STEP 


(ASK YOUR GROGER-HE SELLS IT. 
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Made with 


€ Toasted Butter Crackers. 


Doubly delicious, owing to the flavor and richness of the 
crackers. As much superior to bread-crumbs and ordinary 
crackers as you can imagine. To prove it, try it. 


Family size 25c. Small size 10c. At your grocers. 








THE CARTWRIGHT-BORDEN COMPANY, WORCESTER, MASS. 








































a ” 
“They All Say 


I make the daintiest and delicious-est desserts. 
y I make them out of this new 
a 


Minute 


Jella-Crysta. 


It is all prepared and ready to put 
in just hot water and then set to 
cool in the mold. There are seven 
flavors, and they are every one of 
them just as nice as can be: Orange, 
Lemon, Strawberry, Raspberry, Pis- 
tachio, Chocolate and Wild Cherry.”’ 
Send five two-cent stamps and get a full-sized 


package of MINUTE pe and the 
celebrated MINUTE COOK OK. 


Address Dept. F, 
WHITMAN GROCERY CO., 
Orange, Mass. 

















Manufacturers also of MINUTE Taj 
Gelatine, and MINUTE Malta. 




















Senet om 


CRYSTAL 
BLUE 


gives a beautiful tint and 
restores the color to linens, 
laces and goods that are 
worn and faded, 


Be sure that you get SAW YER’S. 





SOLD IN 
SPRINKLING TOP 
BorTTLEs. 
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EXTRACTS 


Like All Good Things, Are Being Imitated. 


Unscrupulous concerns that recognize the superi- 
ority of our goods and seek to trade on the reputa- 
tion we have established, but who know not the 
secret process by which we convert choice fruits 
into Baker’s Pure Fruit Extracts, are flooding the 
market with Chemical and Water Combinations 
called ‘*‘ Extracts,’’ which they claim are ‘‘ as good 
as Baker’s.’’ To further carry out the deception 
they are imitating our package as nearly as they dare. 
Beware of them. Ask for Baker’s Extracts, 
and insist on having them. They are invariably in 
packages like this, bearing our name. 

Sold by Leading Dealers. 


BAKER EXTRACT COMPANY. 





Gives the shine which lasts. Makes rust impos- 


sible. Never cakes on iron. Will not burn red. 
DURABLE AND ECONOMICAL. 











This is the famous 


om, Bonheur 


French Watch. 


Case made of combination of 
silver and steel, highly polished— 
stays polished. Face .enamel green with raised 
white figures. Gold hands. Visible balance- 
wheel and regulator. Stem wind and set. 
Watch less than % inch thick. Shown 

actual size. A correct timekeeper. 

Thoroughly reliable in every way. 

This is one of the very best pre- 
miums we have ever offered. A splen- 
did opportunity for any one who needs 
a good Watch. You have to buy 
somebody’s coffee. Why not buy 


F Union Club 


Get the best Coffee that grows and a good 

present besides. Save the Coupons. Ask 
your dealer. , Send for Premium List, over 100 articles. 
CHAS. G. LINCOLN & CO., 
Successors to Lincoln, Seyms & Company, HARTFORD, CONN. 





Price 


$10.00. 


Given for 300 
Coupons or two 
Coupons and 
$6.25. 




























RALSTON em COCOA 


25 Cents 
A Half-Pound Can. 







Tempting, 





Delicious, 





Wholesome. 








At Your Grocer’s. 


Sample sent on application. 


Address, 
STEPHEN L. BARTLETT, Manufacturer, 
Dept. C, Boston, Mass. 
































Quickly prepared with Eider Down Codfish Cake, absolutely boneless. 


Others May Be But EIDEK DOWN Brand Is 


strictly pure codfish of superior quality. In sealed packages at your dealers. 
Ask for it and insist on getting it. Send 2-cent stamp and label from package 
of Eider Down Fish Cake for our Handsome Oriental Calendar for 1904. 
Established 1862. SHUTE & MERCHANT, Gloucester, Mass. 
OUR PRODUCTS FROM THE SEA ARE THE BEST IN THE WORLD. 











